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“THE STANDARD CATALOG 
FOR HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


is to the School and Junior College Librarian what Dun or 





Bradstreet is to the Credit Manager,” °”),4,coivan) User of This 


An examination of a copy of the 
STANDARD CATALOG FOR HiGH SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES will disclose the reasons for 
this splendid comparison. It is a book of 
800 pages compiled by librarians and edu- 
cators. It is a guide for librarians, teach- 
ers, and pupils in buying, cataloging, and 
using books. 


It Saves Money 


By telling definitely what library books 
to buy under each classification it saves 
much more than its moderate cost by 
eliminating unwise purchases and, at the 
same time, insures acquisition of books 
capable of widest usefulness in school 
work. 


it Saves Time 


The catalog makes it unnecessary for 
librarians, principals, or teachers to spend 
any appreciable time in book selection or 
such details as looking up publishers, 
editions, and prices. 


It Insures a Balanced Library 


Use of the STANDARD CATALOG is the 
best assurance of a balanced book collec- 
tion. Important books are starred for 
first purchase and symbols designate 
those best suited for Junior and Senior 
pupils. 


It Is Always Up to Date 


Annual supplements, treating current 
books in the same way as the foundation 
volume, will be sent to buyers of the 
catalog without additional charge until 
publication of a new edition, now planned 


for 1937. 


It Increases the Value of Books 


By indexing in elaborate detail the 
contents of books of a composite nature, 
this catalog more than doubles the value 
of each book so treated by making its 
entire contents available at all times. The 
cost of this indexing would be prohibi- 
tive in an individual library. 


it Is Highly Endorsed 


The STANDARD CATALOG is used and 
recommended by leading librarians and 
educators in all states and is officially 
endorsed by various professional library 
organizations. 


It Is the Last Word in Analytical 
Cataloging 


The 1932 Revised Edition of the 
STANDARD CATALOG FOR HiGH SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES must be seen and used to be 
appreciated. No detail has been over- 
looked in making it the last word in 
analytical cataloging, the practical value 
of which is now recognized throughout 
the library profession. 


—SEND FOR IT TODAY — 


Request a copy of the STANDARD 
CATALOG FOR HIGH SCHOOL LI- 
BRARIES to be sent on approval. We 
will be glad to do it and to quote your 
low service-basis price. Or, if you pre- 
fer, we will send a circular with a more 
detailed description. 





THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950-972 University Avenue 
New York City 
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Individualized Instruction in Junior Colleges 


[ EDITORIAL | 


Individualization of instruction 
is a most prevalent theme in pres- 
ent-day educational literature. At- 
tention has been focused on _ in- 
creased attention to the needs of 
the individual pupil by national 
organizations such as the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, regional 
agencies, institutes such as the one 
held at the University of Chicago 
last July, as well as in the estab- 
lishment or improvement of per- 
sonnel work in many schools all 
over the country. A large number 
of junior colleges are devoting much 
attention to the subject, yet their 
published results are quite meager. 

In Professor Eells’s study of the 
junior college, five reports on stated 
purposes of the junior college are 
outlined. In McDowell’s study of 
1919 there was no stated purpose 
of “individual attention” given. In 
Koos’s study, made in 1925, based 
on the catalogues of junior colleges 
and published articles and ad- 
dresses, “individual attention” was 
sixth on the list. In another report, 
based on the reaction of parents to 
junior colleges, he found that the 
parents thought the junior colleges 
gave more individual attention to 
the student than the four-year col- 
lege. In Whitney’s study of 1927-— 
28, “individual attention” was fifth 


on the list. In the latest published 
study of the stated purposes of the 
junior college, made in 1930 by 
Campbell, “individual attention” is 
ranked second. 

Student opinions have been taken 
into consideration in a few reports. 
When the advantages of the junior 
college were compared to those of 
the four-year institution, individual 
attention came second in the list 
of advantages favoring the junior 
college in a study made in Califor- 
nia. Strangely enough, however, 
when student response was noted 
but no comparisons with the senior 
colleges were available, “individual 
attention” as an advantage to the 
junior college dropped to a low 
point. Again Professor Eells sub- 
stantiates this with three reports 
from junior colleges where no com- 
parative element entered; “individ- 
ual attention” is a poor third in 
two of the three studies. 

It should be kept in mind that 
the individualization of instruction 
is not limited to classroom work, 
but covers the whole field of guid- 
ance. Guidance embodies not only 
advice as to courses of study and 
vocations, but attention to the whole 
range of activities of the individual. 
Guidance has well been termed one 
of the functions of the junior col- 
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lege. Comparatively, the junior col- 
lege has made a good showing in it. 

Attention to the individual in- 
volves in the first place an admis- 
sion that there are differences in 
students. This has been recognized 
by the break away from the old 
system of absolute requirements, 
valuable as they may have been in 
the past. This break away from 
the required course of study to 
electives, however, has brought a 
flood of course offerings which at- 
tempt not only to recognize the 
needs of the individual pupils, but 
to gratify special interests of in- 
structors. Extreme election may 
have a tendency, as Judd has 
pointed out, to make the student 
too dependent upon curricular of- 
ferings, and not bold enough to 
strike out. He has suggested larger 
classes, broader courses, and more 
extensive reading in specific fields 
by different students. In this way 
it may be claimed that improved 
teaching may introduce more indi- 
vidual differences than the present 
extreme specialization, and may be 
better handled for the benefit of the 
individual. 

The assumptions underlying in- 
dividualization were presented at 
Chicago last summer by President 
Wilkins of Oberlin College. Strange 
as it may seem, the first assump- 
tion is that the college exists for 
the student. To admit this would 
naturally put the burden upon the 
college itself of seeing to it that the 
program of the college does not give 
too much weight to subject-matter 
or concern itself too much with the 
professional position of the teacher, 
but would see to it that the subject- 
matter is made for the student and 
that the teacher is the harmonizing 
force to bring the two together. 
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He also pointed out the tendency 
today toward intensive specializa- 
tion on the part of the faculty; a 
nation-wide grouping or organiza- 
tion of teachers in subject-matter 
fields as contrasted to lack of or. 
ganization by the same groups for 
student needs or student approach. 
It is interesting to note that this 
type of individualization did not 
originate with the teaching profes- 
sion necessarily, but also with the 
administrators, especially as noted 
in handling personnel problems. It 
is hoped, however, that the separa- 
tion of staff as between personnel 
problems and teaching problems 
will not give the faculty the feeling 
of being relieved of any responsi- 
bility outside the classroom. 

This brings us again to the func- 
tion of guidance. Attention to the 
individual has not necessarily im- 
proved with small classes or small 
student bodies. Small schools may 
fail where large institutions are 
successful; the school must recog- 
nize the creative ability, the initia- 
tive, and the responsibility of the 
student. The attack which the 
universities are making upon the 
problems of individual needs is a 
challenge to the junior college to 
make good in what is now recog- 
nized as one of its most important 
functions. We may be excelled in 
the field which is peculiarly our 
own; yet between the senior col- 
lege and the junior college there 
should be no conflict, for the prob- 
lem is great enough and the op- 
portunity for real service apparent 
enough to demand the serious con- 
sideration of all types of institu- 
tions, so that each may profit by 
the work of the other. 


JOHN W. BARTON 
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The Future of Lutheran Junior Colleges 


ADOLPH CARL STRENG* 


The great majority of prominent 
present-day educators in the United 
States seem to be agreed upon at 
least one point regarding the junior 
college, namely, that it is an insti- 
tution which is here to stay. The 
private and denominational junior 
colleges have played an important 
role in this movement. Though 
there are yet more private than 
public junior colleges in the United 
States, the increasing enrollment in 
public junior colleges seems to point 
to the fact that they are fast gain- 
ing the supremacy, while many pri- 
vate junior colleges have already 
been closed and some others are 
scarcely eking out an existence. Sev- 
eral prominent educators are fully 
convinced that the time is not far 
distant when most cities will boast 
of a publicly supported junior col- 
lege. This raises some important 
questions regarding the denomina- 
tional junior colleges. Will the pub- 
lic junior college eventually affect 
the denominational junior college 
as the public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools affected the private 
parochial schools and academies of 
the church? May anything be done 
to prevent this outcome? These are 
questions with which the educa- 
tional leaders of the religious de- 
nominations must be concerned. 


*Professor of Educational Psychology, 
Lutheran College, Seguin, Texas. 

1 Walter Crosby Eells, “Bibliography of 
Junior Colleges,” United States Office of 
Education Bulletin (1930), No. 2. 

2The Junior College Journal (January 
1932), II, 235-48. 


Whatever the other aims of the 
Lutheran junior college may be, one 
of its fundamental objectives must 
be to exert a positive Christian in- 
fluence upon its students and to 
work in every possible manner for 
the religious welfare of the people 
who are supporting these institu- 
tions. Are these objectives being 
realized? This question induced the 
writer to investigate the present re- 
ligious influences in the Lutheran 
junior colleges in the United States 
and Canada. 

Methods of securing data.——A 
careful examination of more than 
two thousand titles in the Bibliog- 
raphy of Junior Colleges! prepared 
by Walter Crosby Eells and in the 
supplements published by him in 
the Junior College Journal showed 
that practically no references could 
be found which supplied informa- 
tion on the religious influences at 
these denominational junior col- 
leges; therefore an extensive ques- 
tionnaire was worked out. 

The “Directory of the Junior Col- 
lege, 1932”? prepared by Doak S. 
Campbell lists twenty-two Lutheran 
junior colleges in the United States 
and Canada. The addresses of seven 
other Lutheran junior colleges in 
the same territory were obtained 
from other sources. The question- 
naire was sent out to these twenty- 
nine Lutheran junior colleges in De- 
cember, 1931. Answers were re- 
ceived from twenty-one of them, 
two of which have been temporarily 
closed. This discussion therefore is 
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based upon the replies from nine- 
teen institutions. 

A ffiliation.—Eleven of these insti- 
tutions, all of which are coeduca- 
tional, are affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Lutheran Conference; seven, 
two of which are coeducational and 
five for men only, are affiliated with 
the Synodical Conference; while 
one, which is for women only, is af- 
filiated with the United Lutheran 
Church. As far as could be ascer- 
tained practically all of these junior 
colleges are parts of four- or even 
six-year institutions; it is to be re- 
membered, however, that informa- 
tion presented here refers only to 
the two years of junior college work. 

Accreditation and enrollment.— 
Of these nineteen institutions, thir- 
teen are reported to be fully ac- 
credited. The enrollment for the 
year 1931-32 ranged from 8 to 146 
students, with an average of 70 stu- 
dents. The Lutheran enrollment 
ranged from 8 to 120, with an aver- 
age of only 53. The average enroll- 
ment at these nineteen Lutheran 
junior colleges has in one year ad- 
vanced from 59 to 70, while the av- 
erage Lutheran enrollment has in- 
creased from 47 to 53. During this 
same period the average private 
junior college enrollment in the 
United States has increased from 
113 to 127 students, while the aver- 
age public junior college enrollment 
has increased from 253 to 337. 

Value of property and buildings. 
—The total value of property and 
buildings of these nineteen junior 
colleges as reported amounts to 
$6,276,455; the average value per in- 
stitution would therefore be ap- 
proximately $330,340. According to 
a rough estimate gained by com- 
paring the total enrollment of the 
junior college and the academy of 
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sixteen of these institutions, ap- 
proximately 46 per cent of this ip- 
vestment is made by the church for 
the junior college section of the 
work. 

Income and cost per student.— 
The total income per year from al] 
sources of thirteen of these instity- 
tions ranges from $6,000 to $60,000, 
with an average of $29,558. The va- 
rious church bodies in the same year 
supported sixteen of these instity- 
tions with a total of approximately 
$228,368; the support ranged from 
$500 to $40,000, with an average of 
$14,273. As stated above, in 1930-31 
the average enrollment of Lutheran 
students at nineteen institutions 
was 47 students. Thus each Luth- 
eran junior college student cost the 
church an average of $303 at these 
institutions. If the investment made 
by the church in property and build- 
ings is taken as approximately 
$150,000 per junior college, and the 
interest as 4 per cent, an additional 
sum of approximately $125 per year 
would have to be figured as a cost 
to the church per Lutheran junior 
college student. 

In six Lutheran junior colleges 
which supplied the necessary data 
the total cost to the institution per 
earned semester hour varied from 
$6.52 to $16.93, with an average of 
$10.79. The cost to the student for 
tuition for each earned semester 
hour varied from $0.52 to $4.80 
with an average of $2.83. It is in- 
teresting to note that in a study 
made by Frederick Eby and Benja- 
min Floyd Pittenger* on financing 
sixteen public junior colleges in 
Texas, it was found that in 1927-28 


3 Frederick Eby and B. F. Pittenger, “A 
Study of the Financing of Public Junior 
Colleges in Texas,” University of Texas 
Bulletin No. 3126 (1931), p. 49. 
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and 1928-29, the average cost per 
registered semester hour was $6. 20. 
The charge to the student at these 
public junior colleges for tuition 
averaged $3.73 per semester hour. 
These figures indicate that educa- 
tion cost the Lutheran junior col- 
leges approximately $4.50 more per 
semester hour than it did public 
junior colleges in Texas, while the 
student at these Lutheran junior 
colleges paid in tuition 90 cents less 
per semester hour than the student 
at the public junior college in Texas. 

Faculty members.—These_ nine- 
teen Lutheran junior colleges re- 
port a total of 193 instructors who 
devote a major part of their time to 
junior college work. The number 
ranges from two to thirty with an 
average of ten instructors; therefore 
these institutions have an average 
of one instructor to seven students; 
a large number, however, also teach 
subjects in the academy. A total of 
181 of the 193 instructors are mem- 
bers of the Lutheran church and 70 
of these are ordained Lutheran pas- 
tors. While sixteen of the presi- 
dents, deans, or registrars who an- 
swered the questionnaire felt that 
some aspect of religion was being 
taught by every teacher in every 
subject at their institution, three 
others stated quite definitely that 
they felt that this was not the case. 

Supervision of religious activities. 
—It is quite surprising to find that 
onlv four of the nineteen Lutheran 
junior colleges have a special com- 
mittee on religious activities. Would 
not such a committee, composed of 
the proper individuals, be valuable 
at every denominational junior col- 
lege for the purpose of guiding and 
supervising a well-rounded program 
of religious activities? Would it not 
also be of value to have several of 


the more mature students on this 
committee? At the head of such a 
committee should be the dean of re- 
ligion. Only nine of the nineteen 
Lutheran junior colleges have a 
dean of religion. The office of the 
dean of religion should be of greater 
importance at a Lutheran junior 
college than any other deanship, for 
some definite person must be re- 
sponsible for the general guidance 
of the religious life of the students. 

Religious courses.—These nine- 
teen Lutheran junior colleges offer 
a total of 43 definitely religious 
courses. The number of courses of- 
fered at each institution ranges 
from one to six year-courses, while 
on the average two year-courses are 
offered. Of seventeen institutions 
which gave the necessary informa- 
tion, eight reported that their re- 
ligious courses are fully accredited 
with the state, while nine reported 
that they are not. The majority of 
junior colleges make one course in 
religion compulsory each semester 
for all Lutheran students, while at 
one institution courses in religion 
are not compulsory for any student. 
The religious courses at thirteen 
Lutheran junior colleges are consid- 
ered to be of a general nature for 
all students, at three institutions 
they are strictly proseminary or pre- 
pare definitely for parochial-school 
teaching, while at two institutions 
the same courses serve both the non- 
proseminary and the proseminary 
students. 

When considering the courses in 
religious subjects which are offered, 
it is found that a great diversity of 
subject-matter is presented. There 
are 16 courses offered in Lutheran 
church doctrine or symbolics, 10 
courses in church history, 9 courses 
on the introduction to Biblical 
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books, 5 courses in Biblical history, 
3 courses in Christian ethics (only 
2 of the 19 institutions offer a course 
in general ethics), 3 courses in re- 
ligious education, 2 courses in Bibli- 
cal antiquities, and one each in 
Christian hymnology, the Life of 
Christ, and practical Christianity. 
A study of the curricula at these in- 
stitutions may lead one to the con- 
clusion that seemingly some of the 
private junior colleges have in late 
years been so eager to meet the re- 
quirements of the state and national 
associations for accreditation that 
their specifically religious purpose 
has frequently not been properly 
emphasized; besides, it is hardly 
possible that almost any sincere and 
successful Lutheran pastor, who is 
suddenly transferred from congre- 
gational activities into a Lutheran 
junior college, will know without 
specific training and study just 
what specific religious courses are 
the best to be offered at the junior 
college level. 

Different groups to be served.— 
Studies recently made by _ such 
American educators as Eby, Koos, 
Smith,‘ and others point to the fact 
that the junior college may become 
a part of a unified four-year upper 
secondary school, which will con- 
sist of the traditional junior and 
senior years of high school and the 
traditional freshman and_ sopho- 
more years of college. This would 
mean that different and yet definite 
four-year curricula, especially along 
religious lines, must be worked out; 


4 Frederick Eby, “Should the Junior Col- 
lege Unite with the Senior High School?” 
The Nation’s Schools (February 1929), 
III, 33-38; L. V. Koos, The American Sec- 
ondary School (Ginn and Company, 1927) ; 
William A. Smith, Secondary Education 
in the United States (The Macmillan 
Company, 1932). 
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first, for those students who are 
going on to universities for degrees: 
secondly, for those students who are 
going on to professional schools 
such as theological seminaries; and 
finally for those students (and they 
should eventually make up the 
largest proportion) who expect to 
complete their education at the 
four-year junior college level. 

Practical religious education.— 
The question as to what religious 
courses are to be offered in the jun- 
ior college must be considered from 
a most practical side. What reli- 
gious courses will be of most direct 
and immediate value to the Luth- 
eran congregations, i.e., the con- 
stituency which is paying large 
sums of money for the establish- 
ment and upkeep of these institu- 
tions? Unless this phase of Luth- 
eran junior college work is much 
more definitely emphasized, the fu- 
ture of these colleges seems to be 
doomed. Already a number of pas- 
tors from various congregations 
write: “You will hardly be able to 
interest any students in our com- 
munity for your Lutheran junior 
college since we have a strong pub- 
lic junior college in our midst.” 

As long as the Lutheran junior 
college does not have something 
very distinct and practical to offer 
to its constituency, as long as it is 
largely a duplication of what public 
junior colleges have to offer, the 
Lutheran junior college has no 
right to exist. In a college for which 
the church is paying, the pre-medi- 
cal or pre-law or classical language 
or any similar courses are not the 
most important, but rather courses 
which train for practical church 
work, such as courses on methods 
in the church and Sunday school, 
courses on leadership in the organi- 
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zations of the church, a course of 
training for congregational officers, 
courses On missions, evangelism, 
church finance, American church 
history, and the like. 

Is it just to the constituency of the 
church if a Lutheran junior college 
has three or four science teachers 
and students may pick one of two 
or three science courses, while there 
is only one teacher of religion and 
only one religious course offered to 
all students, although they have en- 
tirely different objectives? There 
should be sufficient elective courses 
in religious subjects so that the stu- 
dent may Select that phase of church 
work in which he is specifically in- 
terested. These courses should be 
so carefully worked out that they 
will be academically on a par with 
the courses offered in any other de- 
partment of the college. There is 
no reason whatever why the average 
Lutheran junior college should aim 
to compete with state institutions in 
student activities, why they should 
try to satisfy every whim and desire 
of students who are preparing for 
secular callings, until the Lutheran 
junior college is first of all serving 
the church and congregational life 
to the best advantage. 

Convocation and chapel.—At thir- 
teen Lutheran junior colleges reli- 
gious convocations are conducted on 
an average of five times a week, in 
one junior college only once a week, 
while five Lutheran junior colleges 
have no convocations but substitute 
a morning devotion period. The 
programs at these _ thirty-minute 
convocations usually consist of 
hymns, Scripture reading, a devo- 
tional address or sermonette, and 
prayer. Special music or at times a 
special speaker bring about the only 
variety into the program. 


At nine junior colleges the attend- 
ance at convocations is compulsory; 
at five it is not. Fourteen institu- 
tions report an average attendance 
of about 90 per cent; the attendance 
seems to be about as regular where 
it is not compulsory as where it is. 
Only six of these junior colleges 
have a real chapel in which to con- 
duct their religious convocations, 
while the rest use an ordinary as- 
sembly room. 

Student religious organizations.— 
The small amount of information 
which could be gathered under this 
heading would indicate that not a 
great deal of religious influence may 
be exerted by means of student or- 
ganization, but such would be an 
erroneous conclusion. It is true that 
by far the majority of the colleges 
which reported on this subject are 
not making much use of this im- 
portant phase of student life. Two 
or three junior colleges, however, 
are exerting much religious influ- 
ence through student organizations. 
Student religious organizations 
would seem to be the practical side 
of the religious life at the Chris- 
tian college; they are the opportuni- 
ties given to the students in which 
they may give expression, by think- 
ing, speaking, singing, and doing, 
to the feeling, love, and devotion 
which have been aroused in their 
hearts. The majority of Lutheran 
junior colleges have only one or not 
any student religious organizations, 
while several have as many as five 
or six. Of the nineteen institutions, 
nine have a choir which devotes its 
time exclusively to religious songs. 
Luther leagues, mission societies, 
and Bible study groups are the other 
organizations most common. 

Divine’ services and Sunday 
school.—At Lutheran junior colleges 
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the students have an opportunity to 
attend divine services at least once, 
at the majority of places twice, each 
Sunday. At fourteen institutions 
the services are attended in the 
local church, while at five institu- 
tions the services are conducted at 
least in part at the college chapel. 
At the majority of places the stu- 
dents take no special part in these 
services, while in a few cases they 
aid in rendering music. At thirteen 
institutions church attendance is 
compulsory at least for the Luth- 
eran students, while six institutions 
do not attempt to force this matter. 
Of the nineteen junior colleges, sev- 
enteen report that they have no 
special student pastor. At eight of 
these colleges special Sunday-school 
classes are conducted for the stu- 
dents, usually by a member of the 
faculty, either at the college or at 
the local church. 

Vocational interests of students. 
—Although many of the students at 
these junior colleges have not defi- 
nitely decided what their vocation 
in life is to be, it may be gratifying 
for the church to note that more 
than half of all the Lutheran stu- 
dents at these nineteen junior col- 
leges are preparing specifically for 
a religious calling. This high per- 
centage is strongly influenced by the 
junior colleges of the Synodical Con- 
ference at which institutions prac- 
tically all of the students are pre- 
paring either for parochial-school 
teaching or for the ministry. At the 
nineteen colleges under considera- 
tion, 300 students are preparing for 
parochial-school teaching, 273 for 
the Lutheran ministry, 7 for social 
service work, 3 for foreign mission 
work, 3 for deaconess work, and 2 
for evangelistic work. 

Conclusions.—lIf the denomina- 
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tional junior college is to serve its 
purpose and prosper in the future, 
some definite changes seem to be 
necessary. 

A well-balanced curriculum must 
be worked out for a four-year insti- 
tution, consisting of the tradition- 
al two upper grades of the high 
school and the first two years of 
college. 

These institutions must be sity- 
ated at the strategical points, where 
they will serve best the constituency 
of the respective denominations, so 
that the enrollment will be consid- 
erably increased; to serve this same 
purpose these junior colleges of the 
Lutheran bodies should be so placed 
throughout the United States that 
there would be no competition and 
much more co-operation. 

The Lutheran educational system 
should then be made complete with 
several universities—two or three 
properly located in the United States 
would be sufficient at present— 
which would limit their work to the 
last two years of the traditional col- 
lege and one to three years of grad- 
uate work leading to the various 
degrees. 

The Lutheran junior college must 
state its aims and objectives more 
carefully and more precisely; these 
objectives must be definitely limited 
to serving the church, since the re- 
sources of the church make it im- 
possible and impractical to compete 
with public junior colleges; these 
objectives must be clearly under- 
stood and appreciated by the mem- 
bers of the congregations, the con- 
stituency which supports these 
schools; and every person connected 
with these denominational junior 
colleges must sincerely strive fully 
to understand and carry out these 
aims and objectives. 
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The Holding Power of Junior Colleges 


PAUL E. 


In connection with its survey of 
higher education in California, the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching made a 
study of the holding power of junior 
colleges in the state. A partial sum- 
mary of the findings appears in the 
Foundation’s Report submitted to 
the governor of the state on July 1, 
1932. As a more detailed analysis 
of the data would undoubtedly be of 
value to those interested in the de- 
velopment of the junior college, the 
Carnegie Foundation has generously 
given the author permission to make 
use of the original data in the prep- 
aration of this paper. 

The principal of each public jun- 
ior college in California was asked 
to prepare for the Foundation a list 
of all the freshman students enter- 
ing their respective junior colleges 
in the autumns of 1928 and 1929 
and to indicate the following infor- 
mation about each such student: 
sex, Status at time of entrance (rec- 
ommended or non-recommended to 
the University of California by the 
high-school principal); duration in 
the junior college (less than one 
semester, one semester, two semes- 
ters, etc.) ; whether or not he gradu- 
ated; whether or not he transferred 
to another institution; and if so, 
what institution; whether or not he 
obtained a position after leaving col- 
lege; and if so, the nature of the 
position. Most of the information 


* Staff Associate, Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching, Glen- 
dale, California. 


WEBB* 


requested was a matter of record at 
each institution. Evidence of a stu- 
dent’s enrollment in another insti- 
tution, however, frequently could 
not be checked. As issuance of a 
transfer was generally considered 
as sufficient evidence that the stu- 
dent had enrolled in another insti- 
tution, the figures presented in this 
paper as showing the number of 
students transferring to college are 
probably slightly exaggerated. On 
the other hand, however, there are 
doubtless a considerable number of 
students who for economic or other 
reasons have temporarily suspended 
their education, but who will later 
transfer to college or university. The 
data on the obtaining of positions 
after leaving college were too mea- 
ger to warrant tabulation. 

This paper will be concerned with 
an analysis of the records of 12,022 
students who entered thirty-one 
California junior colleges in the au- 
tumns of 1928 and 1929 (hereafter 
referred to as the classes of 1928 and 
1929, respectively). Of this group 
2,099 entered in 1928, and 6,923 in 
1929, an increase of 36 per cent; 
6,589 (55 per cent) were men; 5,433 
(45 per cent) were women. In 1928, 
there were 2,056 (40 per cent) clas- 
sified as of recommended status; in 
1929, 2,410 (35 per cent) were so 
classified. 

Table I summarizes the holding 
power of the junior colleges. The 
table should be read as follows: Of 
the 12,022 freshman students who 
entered California junior colleges in 
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September 1928 and 1929, 10,640 
(88.5 per cent) completed one se- 
mester, 9,162 (76.2 per cent) com- 
pleted a second semester, 302 (2.5 
per cent) transferred to some other 
college after one semester, and 950 
(0.4 per cent) of the one-semester 


fourth (28 per cent) graduate, less 
than one-fifth (18.5 per cent) grad- 
uate and transfer to some other ip- 
stitution. Almost as many (17.0 
per cent) transfer to other instity- 
tions without actual junior college 
graduation. 


TABLE I 
HOLDING POWER OF CALIFORNIA JUNIOR COLLEGES, BY CLASS 
Students Transferred to Still Attending 
Record Enrolled Other Colleges Junior College 


Number Percentage Number Percentage Number Percentage 


Entire Group 


Enrolled September 1928, 1929............. 12,022 
Completed one semester...........ccccceeee 10,640 
Completed two semesters................6. 9,162 
Completed three semesters................ 6,488 
Completed four semesters ............+06. 5,571 
ED kc srcuscdeddandcsecnvedsccccens 3,345 
Class of 1928 
Enrolled September 10868... ....cccccvcscces 5,099 
Completed one semester................405 4,513 
Completed two semesters ..............06. 3,913 
Completed three semesters...............- 2,779 
Completed four semesters................. 2,401 
EE dtd datdseneeabONeeceeccadweuses 1,678 
Class of 1929 
Burotied BGepbember WORD. ....5.cccvcccccsess 6,923 
Completed one semester................26. 6,127 
Completed two semesters.................. 5,249 
Completed three semesters................ 3,709 
Completed four semesters ..............+6- 3,170 
PEE Sed dexuacddscdatecksccacdasdecee 1,667 


students returned to their original 
college and were in attendance in 
the autumn of 1931. From this 
table we find that about one-ninth 
of the students drop out of college 
before the end of the first semester, 
and about one-fourth leave the jun- 
ior college before the close of the 
second semester. Seven and one- 
half per cent of the original group 
transfer to some other institution 
at the close of the first year’s work. 
The largest drop occurs at the end 
of the first year, slightly more than 
one - half completing three semes- 
ters’ work. Of those who begin, less 
than one-half (46 per cent) remain 
for two years, a little over one- 


88.5 302 2.5 50 0.4 
76.2 902 7.5 76 0.6 
54.0 199 ee 142 1.2 

3 637 9.3 786 6.5 
27.8 2,224 18.5 198 1.7 
88.5 131 2.6 18 0.4 
76.7 390 7.7 15 0.3 
54.5 92 1.8 25 0.5 
47.1 298 2.8 116 2.3 
32.9 1,182 23.2 50 1.0 
88.5 171 2.5 32 0.5 
75.5 512 7.4 61 0.9 
53.6 107 1.6 117 1.7 
45.8 339 4.9 670 9.7 
24.0 1,042 15.0 148 2.1 


The lower part of Table I shows 
comparisons for the classes of 1928 
and 1929. The holding power of the 
junior colleges as revealed by this 
table shows little variation for these 
two classes and indicates the high 
reliability of the data. However, the 
figures are significantly different as 
regards: (1) the percentage of stu- 
dents graduating, and (2) the per- 
centage of the four-semester stu- 
dents who are still in attendance. In 
the 1928 class, 33 per cent of the 
entering students have graduated, 
as compared with 24 per cent of the 
1929 class. We find also that 9.7 
per cent of the 1929 class who com- 
pleted four semesters have returned 
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for a fifth semester, whereas only 
9.3 per cent of the 1928 class who 
completed four semesters were still 
in attendance. These differences are 
due to the fact that there is a year’s 
difference in time from the point of 
entrance of these two groups and 
that, whereas many of the members 
of the 1928 class undoubtedly ob- 
tained a diploma by remaining for 
q fifth or a sixth semester and were 
classified as graduates, many mem- 
bers of the 1929 class were still in 
the process when this study was 
made in the spring of 1932. 


COMPARISON BY STATUS 


Of the students who entered Cali- 
fornia junior colleges in the au- 
tumns of 1928 and 1929, 37 per cent 
were of “recommended” status. 
Table II shows significant differ- 
ences in the length of time which 


those of the recommended. Almost 
one-third of those who entered as 
recommended students, as com- 
pared with less than one-ninth of 
the non-recommended group, grad- 
uate and transfer to a four-year 
college or university. 


COMPARISON BY SEX 


Table III shows comparisons be- 
tween the men and women stu- 
dents. Fifty-five per cent of stu- 
dents entering junior colleges are 
men. Throughout the two years the 
ratio remains practically constant, 
with a slight advantage to the 
women during the first year and to 
the men during the second. Men, 
however, evidently find it more dif- 
ficult to meet graduation require- 
ments, only 24 per cent of the origi- 
nal entrants graduating as com- 
pared with 32 per cent of the 


TABLE II 


HOLDING POWER OF CALIFORNIA JUNIOR COLLEGES, BY STATUS 


Students Transferred to Still Attending 
Enrolled Other Colleges Junior College 
Number Percentage Number Percentage Number Percentage 


Record 


Recommended Status 


Enrolled September 1928, 1929............. 4,466 100 ans as ete en 
Completed one semester................... 4,159 93.1 105 2.4 16 0.4 
Completed two semesters................. 3,835 85.9 440 9.9 22 0.5 
Completed three semesters................ 2,851 63.8 63 1.4 41 0.9 
Completed four semesters................. 2,595 58.1 255 5.7 208 4.7 
EY, Site tee eei ee innwenaons 1,933 43.3 1,402 31.4 70 1.6 
Non-Recommended Status 
Enrolled September 1928, 1929............. 7,556 100 7 wai meer ‘a 
Completed one semester...............+025 6,481 85.8 197 2.6 34 0.5 
Completed two semesters...............2+- 5,327 70.5 462 6.1 54 0.7 
Completed three semesters................. 3,637 48.3 136 1.8 101 1.3 
Completed four semesters................. 2,976 39.4 382 5.1 578 , & 
DED toscedeceiseanbssenasnndaneennics 1,412 18.7 822 10.9 128 1.7 


students entering with recommend- women. Considering these same 


ed status remain in college when 
compared with those entering with 
non-recommended status. From the 
very beginning and continuously 
throughout the two years the ranks 
of the non-recommended students 
are thinned more rapidly than are 


figures from another angle, we note 
that only 50 per cent of the men 
who complete four semesters grad- 
uate, as compared with 71 per cent 
of the women. 

One might suppose that the cause 
would lie in the great predominance 
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of non-recommended men (70 per Table V shows the higher instj- 
cent of entering men are of non-_ tutions to which junior college sty- 
recommended status, as compared’ dents transfer after graduation. [t 


TABLE III 
HoLDING POWER OF CALIFORNIA JUNIOR COLLEGES, BY SEX 
Men Women Percentage 
Record Number Percentage Number Percentage of Men 
All Students 
i ce Eee eee eeeerneennhees 6,589 100.0 5,433 100.0 54.8 
re ree 5,795 87.9 4,845 89.2 54.5 
GComemieted CWO DEUNBNONTE ...nccsccccccccccccccsscccces 4,980 75.6 4,182 77.0 54.4 
Cmte CHRO WOOBOIES oon occ sce cccccnsvccsscccecs 3,655 55.5 2,833 52.1 56.3 
Ce TOU GRIND oo no onc escvcccccsencesvececee 3,095 47.0 2,476 45.6 55.6 
ae EE a ee Ty ene 1,587 24.1 1,758 32.4 47.4 
Grmeseted wa GHMMBISTIC occ ccc ccccccvccccsecesecees 1,036 15.7 1,188 21.9 46.6 
Recommended Students 
REE Ad aKAEOROSHRNKKE NS KUN ENR AKERS ene edeeseNERRe 1,970 100.0 2,496 100.0 44.1 
es I I non koi ins bsbceecdcdnctessondes 1,814 92.1 2,345 94.0 43.6 
COO SU GOIN. oo oc cc ccc ccccssesessccces 1,676 85.1 2,159 86.5 43.7 
Cmeieted Gee DEGONGOES noc cc cccccccccvedoccescese 1,279 64.9 1,572 63.0 44.9 
Comspieted TOUF DOMROBGCTS..... onc iccccccsccccccccvcccces 1,167 59.2 1,428 57.2 45.0 
EE. bxncdcanacetceseckandcnkessinisssaecscouises 749 38.0 1,184 47.4 38.7 
Graduated amd tremelerred ......ccccccccccsccccccces 529 26.9 873 35.0 37.7 
Non-Recommended Students 
i in a NE eke Ebb aeanaees 4,619 100.0 2,937 100.0 61.1 
SINS GO GOED 6o oe nidcciccdccccainnccsscceces 3,981 86.2 2,500 85.1 61.4 
Cmminted CW GOUMBONTE onions cccccccccacccccececvces 3,304 71.5 2,023 68.9 62.0 
rrr 2,376 51.4 1,261 42.9 65.3 
Commmbeted TOU GOMINGETS ..nccccnccccvescccecesscess 1,928 42.7 1,048 35.7 64.8 
NE oid Ca Meee beeteadbb anne cubekhe 838 18.1 574 19.5 59.3 
Graduated GWG CPOMSTSTIOd .nnccccccccccccsccccsoeses 507 11.0 315 10.7 61.7 


is noteworthy that a little more 
than one-half of junior college 


with 54 per cent of the women). 
But a further analysis shows that 
this is not the case. Non-recom- 
mended men persist in junior col- 
lege much better than do non-rec- 


TABLE IV 


HOLDING POWER OF CALIFORNIA JUNIOR 














ommended women, about one-fifth 


COLLEGES, BY TYPE 


of each group attaining graduation. Depart- 
Recommended men, however, per- District mental 
sist but slightly better than do rec- nn Pin ha 
ommended women, but they make ber centage ber centage 
a much poorer showing in meeting PEE Kkewwendsneanes 10,189 100.0 1,833 100.0 
. ‘ Completed one semester 9,080 89.1 1,560 85.1 
graduation requirements. etn: in 
c DE xincocwaenkanwceees 7,890 77.0 1,312 71.6 
TYPES OF INSTITUTIONS Completed three semes- 
" TU ite ete tees Bebe 5,625 5d.2 863 47.1 
Table IV shows that the holding iene in a 
power of the district junior colleges RR 4,833 47.4 738 40.3 
is greater than that of the depart- Graduated teeeeeeeeees 2,892 28.4 453 24.7 
* Graduated and transfer- 
mental! junior colleges. Pd oe ececececccceceeecs 1,905 18.7 319 174 


1 Sometimes called “high-school type,” 
or “high-school departmental type.” 


graduates transfer to the University 
of California. Stanford and _ the 
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University of Southern California 
each receive about 8 per cent, the 
small liberal arts colleges in the 
state receive 12 per cent, 10 per cent 
go to the several state teachers col- 
leges, 5 per cent leave the state, and 
4 per cent continue their education 
in other types of institutions. 


TABLE V 


INSTITUTIONS TO WHICH JUNIOR COL- 
LEGE GRADUATES TRANSFERRED 


Number Percentage 


ere ETT ee 2,224 100.0 
University of California........ 1,175 52.8 
Stanford University ........... 179 8.1 
University of Southern Califor- 

i cep simeaewesedhies ene 177 8.0 
Liberal Arts Colleges .......... 264 11.8 
Non-California Colleges and 

PIO 6.s0066644600000800 122 5.5 
Other Institutions* ............ 89 4.0 


*Includes Business Colleges, Nurses Train- 
ing Schools, Library Schools, and other insti- 
tutions not granting an A.B. degree. 


Of what significance are these 
data in determining the emphasis 
which should be placed upon the 
several functions of the junior col- 
lege? The content of junior college 
catalogues, the public statements of 
administrative officers, and the clas- 
sification of junior college students 
by the California State Board of 
Education (regular, provisional, vo- 
cational, special) give ample evi- 
dence that the primary emphasis 
has been on the “preparatory” func- 
tion. It is acknowledged that the 
public persistently demands that 
the door of opportunity for future 
transfer to the university shall 
never be closed. Shall we therefore 
continue to place our major empha- 
sis upon highly departmentalized, 
specialized courses paralleling those 
of the University of California when 
only slightly over one-third of the 
entering students eventually trans- 


fer to a higher institution and when 
only approximately half of those 
reach the University of California? 
Are we to continue this practice 
when 63 per cent of the entering 
classes are of non - recommended 
status? 

The evidence is overwhelming 
that the preparatory function of the 
junior college is not its primary 
one. When more than one-half of 
the original entrants drop out or 
transfer to other institutions before 
the completion of four semesters’ 
work in the junior college, and 
when more than two-thirds do not 
continue beyond junior college with 
their education, it would seem clear 
that the needs of this much larger 
group should demand greater at- 
tention on the part of the junior 
college administrator. The alterna- 
tive is not necessarily vocational 
work, although this should have an 
important and dignified place. The 
need would seem to be for that sur- 
vey type of course which is now 
receiving so much attention in the 
lower divisions of such institutions 
as the University of Chicago, the 
University of Wisconsin, and the 
University of Minnesota. 

The Carnegie Foundation, in its 
Report on State Higher Education 
in California, recommended that a 
“Curriculum for Social Intelli- 
gence,” which should “give the stu- 
dent about to complete his general 
education a unitary conception of 
our developing civilization,” should 
be the most important curriculum 
of the junior college. ‘““The courses 
[of this curriculum] will tend to 
organize knowledge and intelligence 
for effective social behavior rather 
than for the intense and detailed 
mastery required for professional 
or avocational scholarship. They 
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will be comprehensive rather than 
intensive, presenting major bodies 
of important fact in their relations 
to each other in a whole, rather 
than resolving them into their pre- 
cise details through minute analy- 
ee Certain aspects of civilized 
life, highly valued in cultured, so- 
cial living, which are omitted or 
subordinated in the ordinary aca- 
demic curriculum, will be added or 
made important.” 

As the majority of junior college 
students consider themselves poten- 
tial university material, the oppor- 
tunity for eventual transfer is al- 
ways uppermost in the student’s 
mind. Conformity to pattern both 
as to curriculum and to course has 
thus stood as a barrier to experi- 
mentation in the curriculum on the 
junior college level. There is no 
evidence that a student trained in 
such a curriculum for social intelli- 
gence would not be as adequately 
prepared as one who had con- 
formed to a definite pattern. That 
there should be a selection at the 
end of the junior college period 
there can be no doubt. The com- 
prehensive examination seems to 
offer some hope for the solution of 
the dilemma—adequate preparation 
for those who will go on with ad- 
vanced work, and the opportunity 
for each individual to go on with- 
out sacrificing his general education 
on the altar of pre-professional spe- 
cialized technical courses. That the 
comprehensive examination will 
probably play a large part in future 
educational planning is indicated 
by the attention which it has re- 
cently been given by the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges, the In- 
stitute for Administrative Officers of 
Higher Institutions, the Eastbourne 
(England) Conference on Examina- 
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tions, the state of Pennsylvania, and 
many individual colleges and uni- 
versities. 





CARNEGIE CORPORATION 


A portion of the annual report of 
Dr. Frederick P. Keppel, President 
of the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York, is devoted to a discussion of 
future policies of the Foundation. 
The following extract will be of in- 
terest to those engaged in the junior 
college field: 


Are some of the general interests 
thus far supported by this foundation 
and others approaching, if indeed 
they have not already reached, the 
area of diminishing returns? Are new 
opportunities arising, and where? To 
continue in a fixed routine sooner or 
later means sterility, as the whole his- 
tory of philanthropy has_ shown. 
Clearly, changes must be made from 
time to time in the objectives of a 
foundation. Should such changes in- 
volve entering entirely new fields, 
hitherto unsupported, or should they 
be rather within fields in which expe- 
rience has already been gained and 
with which the foundation is already 
identified in the public mind? The 
program for the enrichment of college 
libraries will furnish an example of 
the concrete form in which such ques- 
tions present themselves to a founda- 
tion board. In this case, the corpora- 
tion has made what it believes to be a 
successful demonstration of the wis- 
dom of increasing the library re- 
sources of educational institutions 
through its program in the undergrad- 
uate colleges. Should it now transfer 
its activities to other educational in- 
stitutions of somewhat similar type, 
as, for example, teachers colleges and 
normal schools, technical schools and 
junior colleges, or should it turn to 
entirely new interests, either inside or 
outside the library field? 
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Junior College Statutes in the Middle West 


M. M. CHAMBERS* 


The fourteen states which have 
expressly authorized the establish- 
ment of public junior colleges by 
local school districts fall readily 
into two geographic groups. Five of 
them lie along the southern border 
of the United States. California; 
Arizona, Texas, Louisiana, and Mfs- 
sissippi make up this group. The 
remaining nine states form a con- 
tiguous region in the upper Missis- 
sippi Valley, including Montana, 
North Dakota, Minnesota, Wiscon- 
sin, Michigan, Nebraska, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, and Missouri. 

The earliest legislative authoriza- 
tion of public junior college work 
in this region was in Wisconsin. An 
act of 1911 empowered the board of 
normal-school regents to offer in 
any normal school instruction sub- 
stantially equivalent to the first two 
years of a college course.1 The nor- 
mal-school regents did establish 
such work in the normal schools 
but subsequently abolished it on 
account of widespread criticism to 


* Department of School Administration, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

1 Laws of Wisconsin, 1911, chapter 631, 
sec. 5 (sec. 406a, subsec. 5, Wisconsin 
Statutes, 1911). 

2Ibid., 1915, sec. 490m. Re-enacted 
1917, chapter 578, sec. 2; 1919, chapter 
679, sec. 24. 

3 Ibid., 1927, chapter 425, sec. 87 (Re- 
numbered Code, 40.59). 


4Doak S. Campbell, “Directory of the 
Junior College, 1932,” Junior College 
Journal (January 1932), II, 235-48. 

5 Montana Laws, 1917, chapter 114 (Re- 
vised Code, 1921, secs. 1302-1309). 


the effect that the normal schools 
were neglecting their original func- 
tion and speedily becoming two- 
year colleges of liberal arts. The 
first legislation applicable to local 
public-school districts was an act 
of 1915 which authorized any city 
to establish a technical school or 
college as part of its public-school 
system after the resolution had 
been approved by the electors of the 
city.2 It provided that such school 
or college might be placed under 
the control of the existing school 
board or under a special board cre- 
ated for the purpose. This act was 
re-enacted in substantially the same 
form in 1927.2 No such school or 
college in Wisconsin is now classi- 
fied as a public junior college, and 
there are no public junior colleges 
in the state.* 

Next in’ chronological order 
among the states of this group 
comes Montana. An act of 1917 au- 
thorized any accredited high school 
in the state to establish normal 
training courses for all school teach- 
ers or junior college courses or 
both.> Junior college courses so es- 
tablished must conform to require- 
ments prescribed by the chancellor 
of the University of Montana, and 
must be open to all qualified stu- 
dents who reside in the county free 
of tuition. None of the common- 
school funds may be used for junior 
college purposes until authorized 
by a vote of the qualified electors of 
the county affected. Montana now 
has but one public junior college, 
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the Northern Montana School at 
Havre, and it is a state institution 
rather than a local one. 

Kansas also enacted public junior 
college legislation in 1917. The act 
provided that the board of educa- 
tion of any city of the first or sec- 
ond class or the board of trustees 
of any county high school might 
provide a two-year course in ad- 
vance of the high-school work if 
authorized by the voters at a gen- 
eral election.® This act also author- 
ized the board of education of cities 
of the first or second class to levy a 
tax not exceeding two mills on the 
dollar, and the board of trustees of 
county high schools to levy a tax 
not exceeding one-tenth of a mill on 
the dollar, in addition to all other 
levies for the support of schools, for 
the support of junior colleges in 
whole or in part. This act provided 
for a popular election on the ques- 
tion of establishing the junior col- 
lege, either at the request of the 
board of education or upon petition 
of two-fifths of the voters of the 
subdivision concerned; the expenses 
of the election to be paid by the 
board of education at whose request 
it was called. The State Board of 
Education was directed to prescribe 
the course of study and to make it 
approximately equivalent to the 
first and second years of accredited 
colleges. It was also authorized to 
approve the buildings, equipment, 
instructors, and instruction in jun- 
ior colleges. This latter authority 


6 Laws of Kansas, 1917, chapter 283 (Re- 
vised Statutes, 1923, secs. 72-3301 through 
72-3304). 

7 Laws of Kansas, 1931, chapter 263. 

8 Michigan Public Acts, 1917, No. 146. 

9 Tbid., 1923, No. 138. 

10 Jbid., 1927, No. 319, Part II, chap- 
ter 21. 
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was extended to cover private jun- 
ior colleges as well as public instj- 
tutions. An act of 1931 provides 
that existing provisions for the pay. 
ment of high-school tuition out of 
public funds shall be construed as 
extending to the payment in like 
manner of tuition at the same rate 
in junior colleges.’ Kansas now has 
ten local public junior colleges, 


// Michigan also provided by statute 


for local public junior colleges in 
1917. The first act authorized the 
board of education of any school 
district having a population of more 
than 30,000 to provide junior col- 
legiate courses not exceeding two 
years in length.* A subsequent act 
of 1923 amended the preceding act 
in two particulars. The required 


population base for the establish- 


ment of a junior collegiate depart- 
ment was reduced to 25,000 people, 
and it was further provided that the 
board of education in any school 
district of more than 250,000 people 
might establish advanced courses 
embracing four years of collegiate 
work and leading to appropriate 
degrees. This act enabled the City 
College of Detroit to become a four- 
year collegiate institution. 

An act of 1927 changed the re- 
quired population base for the es- 
tablishment of a four-year college 
in any public-school district to 
500,000 people.t° This clearly ex- 
cludes any community in Michigan 
except Detroit. This act also added 
two new sections to the existing 
junior college act, detailing condi- 
tions under which junior college 
graduates might be granted state 
teachers’ certificates. An act of 
1929 again reduced the minimum 
required population for the crea- 
tion of a junior college, to 18,000 
people, and empowered the State 
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Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion to determine when the require- 
ment was met.!! Previous acts had 
made the last official United States 
census determinative of this ques- 
tion. An act of 1931 restored the 
minimum figure of 25,000 people, 
with the proviso that any city hav- 
ing a population of more than 
14,000 and not more than 25,000 
may establish a junior college upon 
the approval of a majority of the 
electors voting at any general or 
special election.’* The question may 
be submitted to the voters by the 
board of education, either upon its 
own motion or upon its receipt of 
a petition containing the signatures 
of not less than 10 per cent of the 
registered voters of the city. 
Another act of 1931 added a 
fourth section which provides that 
the board of education of any 
school district having power to es- 
tablish a junior college may con- 
tract with the board of education 
of any other school district having 
500,000 people or more in the same 
county and maintaining a college 
for advanced work, for attendance 
thereat of its residents who are 
qualified to a public junior college, 
and may pay the tuition of such 
students.'!? Michigan had seven lo- 
cal public junior colleges in 1931. 
In 1925 Minnesota authorized the 
school board of any independent or 
special school district to establish 
and maintain a department of jun- 
ior college work to consist of not 


11 Michigan Public Acts, 1929, No. 925. 
12 Ibid., 1931, No. 85. 

13 Tbid., 1931, No. 193. 

14 Laws of Minnesota, 1925, chapter 103. 


15Mason’s Minnesota Statutes, 1927, 
Secs. 2992(1) through 2992(6). 


16 Laws of Minnesota, 1931, chapter 247. 


more than two years beyond the 
high school, when such action is 
approved by a three-fourths vote of 
the people of the district con- 
cerned.1* This act legalized all ex- 
isting junior colleges and gave the 
state department of education the 
same jurisdiction over junior col- 
leges as it has over other depart- 
ments of the public school system. 
An act of 1927 reduced the required 
vote from three-fourths to two- 
thirds and directed the school board 
on or before August 15 of each year 
to fix the rate of tuition, if any, to 
be paid by junior college students. 
This act further provided that any 
school district whose limits are co- 
extensive with those of a city of 
20,000 people or more may estab- 
lish a junior college either by the 
majority vote of all members of the 
school board, or when authorized 
by a majority vote of the electors 
of the district voting on the propo- 
sition. An act of 1931 authorized 
the school districts not maintaining 
a junior college to transport resi- 
dent pupils to an adjoining or near- 
by district at public expense for the 
purpose of attending the junior col- 
lege there maintained. In 1931 
Minnesota had seven local public 
junior colleges, six of which had 
been established prior to the act of 
1925 which legalized them. The 
seventh, at Duluth, was established 
under the new provisions of the 
act of 1927 above set forth. 

Public junior college legislation 
in Iowa dates from 1927. In that 
year an act was passed empowering 
the voters of any school district as- 
sembled at the annual meeting or 
election to authorize the establish- 
ment and maintenance of one or 
more schools of higher order than 
an approved four-year high-school 
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course.’? After such authorization 
the board of education was em- 
powered, upon approval of the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, to establish the school, to be 
known as a public junior college, 
and to offer either one or two years 
of work in advance of that offered 
in an accredited four-year high 
school. The State Superintendent 
was directed to prepare and publish 
from time to time standards for 
junior colleges and to provide for 
their inspection. This act was 
amended in 1931 by the addition of 
the provision that no public junior 
college shall be established in any 
school district having a population 
of less than 20,060.18 The latter act 
was designed to check the tendency 
toward the founding of such insti- 
tutions in localities having insuffi- 
cient population and_ resources. 
Such a check was much needed in 
the late 1920’s, and may again be 
useful, but present economic con- 
ditions probably make it superflu- 
ous. Iowa now has twenty-seven 
local public junior colleges, twenty 
of which have a total college enroll- 
ment of less than 100 students each. 

In 1927 Missouri authorized any 


17 Jowa Acts of 1927, chapter 86, secs. 2 
and 3. Jowa Code, 1927, sec. 4217, subsec. 
8; sec. 4267-b1. Subsequent to writing the 
paragraph above it has been found that 
in 1923 a law was passed in Iowa requir- 
ing cities of over 20,000 inhabitants which 
maintained a junior college to charge tui- 
tion to cover fully the costs of instruction. 
See chapter 72, Laws of the Fortieth Gen- 
eral Assembly, and W. C. Eells’s The Jun- 
ior College, p. 132. 

18 Jowa Acts, 1931, chapter 93. 


19 Missouri Laws, 1927, p. 437. Revised 
Statutes of Missouri, 1929, secs. 9413- 
9416 inclusive. 

20 Laws of North Dakota, 1931, chapter 
246. 
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public - school district maintaining 
a fully accredited high school to 
provide two-year college courses on 
the approval of and subject to the 
supervision of the State Superin- 
tendent of Schools.1® This act re- 
quires the board of education to de- 
termine as nearly as possible the 
per capita cost of such college 
courses and to file this information 
with its application to the State De- 
partment of Education. Resident 
students above the age of twenty 
and all non-resident students may 
be charged tuition fees at the dis- 
cretion of the board of education. 
A district not maintaining a junior 
college is authorized to pay all or 
part of the tuition of resident pupils 
at junior college in any other dis- 
trict provided funds for this pur- 
pose are available above and beyond 
those needed to maintain its own 
schools. Missouri had eight local 
public junior colleges in 1931. This 
number of institutions is small in 
comparison with the eighteen pri- 
vate and denominational junior 
colleges found in the state. 

North Dakota and _ Nebraska 
joined this group of states in 1931. 
The North Dakota act resembles the 
Minnesota junior college law dis- 
cussed above. It authorizes the 
board of education of any special 
school district or any city having a 
population of more than 10,000 to 
establish a department of junior 
college work to consist of not more 
than two vears beyond the high 
school, upon approval of two-thirds 
of the electors.2° The State Board 
of Administration, which functions 
as a State Board of Education, 1s 
directed to prepare and_ publish 
standards for junior colleges and 
to provide for their inspection. The 
board of education is directed to 
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prepare on or before August 15 of 
each year the rate of tuition, if any, 
to be paid by all pupils in the jun- 
ior college. North Dakota had no 
local pubfic junior colleges in 1931. 
The statute was enacted principally 
for the purpose of authorizing the 
establishment of such an institution 
at Bismarck, the state capital. Two 
state junior colleges, at Bottineau 
and Wahpeton, have been in ex- 
istence about a quarter of a cen- 
tury. 

The Nebraska act of 1931 is the 
most comprehensive and detailed 
statute on this subject in any of 
the mid-Western states. Its sixteen 
lengthy sections make detailed pre- 
scriptions regarding the authoriza- 
tion, establishment, control, organi- 
zation, curriculum, accreditation, 
and suspension of local public jun- 
ior colleges, besides various provi- 
sions touching financial support, re- 
ports, and the conditions governing 
the matriculation and graduation of 
students.2!. Recital of these details 
in full is not practicable here. A 
competent presentation and discus- 
sion of them has been made in an 
earlier number of the Junior Col- 
lege Journal.2?, Here, mention of a 
few outstanding features will suf- 
fice. 

In order to qualify under the law 
for the establishment of a junior 
college, a school district must have 
a total average attendance of two 
hundred or more pupils in high 
school, and an assessed valuation of 
not less than $5,000,000. The legal 
procedure required for initial or- 
ganization somewhat resembles that 


21 Nebraska Laws, 1931, chapter 48. 


22 Lindsay, Charles, “New Junior Col- 
lege Law in Nebraska,” Junior College 
Journal (October 1931), II, 11-15. 


prescribed by the comprehensive 
California law. The question must 
be submitted to the voters of the 
district after a petition calling for 
the election has been signed by 500 
qualified electors, and, together 
with a similar petition signed by a 
majority of the members of the lo- 
cal board of education, has received 
the routine approval of the County 
Superintendent of Schools and the 
State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. A favorable majority of 
60 per cent of all votes cast is neces- 
sary to authorize the formation of a 
junior college district. The control 
of the junior college is vested in a 
board which is identical in mem- 
bership with the local board of edu- 
cation, and the local superintendent 
of schools is designated president 
of the junior college. 

The State Superintendent is au- 
thorized to suspend the institution 
whenever the average daily attend- 
ance falls below forty in any year 
after the second year of its opera- 
tion, whereupon the county super- 
intendent may sell its property and 
turn the proceeds into the treasury 
of the local school district wherein 
it is situated. 

Support by taxation and by tui- 
tion fees is legalized, but tuition 
fees are not to exceed $108 per year 
per student. The maximum tax 
levy for junior college purposes is 
two mills, and there is no provision 
for increasing it by a popular refer- 
endum. There is no provision for 
state aid, and the statute goes so 
far as to stipulate that junior col- 
leges shall never apply for or re- 
ceive any state funds. This pro- 
vision is of no legal consequence, in 
view of the fact that one session of 
the Legislature cannot bind its suc- 
cessors, and consequently any sub- 
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sequent session has full power to 
appropriate state funds to junior 
colleges if it sees fit to do so. The 
junior college board is empowered 
to issue bonds for the purchase of 
sites and the erection and equip- 
ment of buildings, when authorized 
by a favorable 60 per cent vote. In 
1931 Nebraska had three local pub- 
lic junior colleges, all having been 
in existence prior to the enactment 
of the new law. They were required 
to come under the statute by ac- 
complishing the same procedure as 
is required for the establishment of 
a new junior college district. 

In retrospect, it will be seen that 
the states of the upper Mississippi 
Valley which have enacted statutes 
governing the local public junior 
college already form a vast bloc of 
contiguous territory, and in view of 
the trend of the past two decades 
the future expansion of this terri- 
tory may be expected. With few 
exceptions, the laws of these states 
have provided simple and sane re- 
quirements as to population and 
financial resources of junior college 
districts, and in most of them the 
local public junior college is well 
beyond the stage of doubt as to its 
usefulness and necessity in the 
state system of education. None of 
them has as yet provided for sub- 
stantial financial aid out of state 
funds, as have California and Mis- 
Sissippi, but there are so many Co- 
gent reasons to be urged in favor of 
this practice that it will probably 
eventually be widely adopted.** At 
any rate, an interchange of opin- 
ions and experiences in this field 


23 This matter is discussed at pages 538- 
545 in Walter Crosby Eells’s The Junior 
College (New York: Houghton - Mifflin 
Company, 1931). 
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between the two groups of states 
mentioned at the beginning of this 
article should be mutually bene. 
ficial. 





PRESIDENT ANGELL’S OPINION 


The overlapping of secondary 
educational interests with those of 
the college division of the univer- 
sity is, in our country at least, for 
most institutions probably inevi- 
table in this period in which we 
are living, and the supercilious at- 
titude of those critics who would 
forthwith and_ ruthlessly prune 
away all such overlapping mate- 
rials from the _ university-college 
program is born of an easy doc- 
trinaire irresponsibility and not of 
a realistic contact with the factual 
situation. The venerable proposal 
to cut off the first two years of the 
university-college course, as a 
means of salvaging true university 
studies from corruption, has re- 
ceived much flattering lip service, 
but substantially no support in ac- 
tual practice.—PRESIDENT JAMEs R., 
ANGELL, Yale University, in an ad- 
dress before the New York Univer- 
sity Conference of Universities, No- 
vember 15-17, 1932. 





THE EDUCATION INDEX 


The first cumulated volume of 
the Education Index, covering ref- 
erences to the leading educational 
periodicals from January 1929 to 
June 1932, has just been published 
by the H. W. Wilson Company. Ref- 
erences are given to 315 articles 
and other publications dealing spe- 
cifically with the junior college 
field which were published during 
the two-and-a-half-year interval. 
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Is the Junior College a “Guinea Pig”? 


GEORGE F. 


Are we today, as junior college 
educators, trying to educate every- 
one and thereby educating no one? 
Are we passing those whose records 
are so incomplete as not to justify 
our failing them? Are we thinking 
of the junior college as merely an 
extension of the high school; as a 
sort of haven for those who are 
desirous of putting off the day when 
they will have to go to work; as a 
place to learn a little something, but 
nothing very definitely? Are exist- 
ing junior colleges something upon 
which to make an experiment? 

In the opinion of the writer, 
many junior college educators are 
actually looking upon this new in- 
stitution as an experiment; in fact, 
many communities, some boards of 
education, and more than a few ad- 
ministrators seem to consider the 
junior college as a strange sort of 
experiment. Presumably its adoles- 
cence, or at least its adolescence in 
comparison to other institutions in 
our educational system, makes it fit 
for dissection and experimentation. 
Unfortunately, educators and lay- 
men alike have too often dealt with 
this most recent movement in the 
educational world in much _ the 
same fashion as they would the 
dissection of a dog-fish, a toad, a 
turtle, or the proverbial guinea pig. 

Is it necessary, however, to con- 
sider all new things as experiments? 
Is it necessary to consider the jun- 


7 Dean, Junior College Division, San 
Diego Army and Navy Academy, Pacific 
Beach, California. 
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ior college as a strange, weird, eerie 
thing merely because it is new? In 
the opinion of the writer it is much 
better to look upon the junior col- 
lege and the whole movement as 
something definitely good, but 
which like all things, new or old, 
is capable of improvement and de- 
velopment. The present somewhat 
prevalent attitude of the layman, 
who considers the junior college as 
an experiment, can be laid directly 
at the door of the average junior 
college educator; and the present 
attitude will continue just as long 
as educators think of the junior col- 
lege as an experiment in educa- 
tional development and as a place 
where the student can enjoy “the 
better things of life” a little longer 
with a little less work. 

The average junior college will be 
nothing more than an experiment 
until junior colleges minimize ex- 
perimenting and stress educating. 
Until this is done the junior college 
will be nothing more nor less than 
an indoor ball to be tossed about 
and occasionally batted into the 
farthermost corner of the educa- 
tional field, or mayhap into the 
grandstand of high - school educa- 
tion, where diplomas often stand 
for little, and where the spectators 
carry them off as souvenirs of no 
practical value. 

Exactly what should the junior 
college be, then, and what should it 
do in order to be a real addition to 
the American educational system? 
The junior college should not be a 
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glorified high school, but rather a 
specialist in lower - division colle- 
giate education. It should be able 
to do the first two years of college 
work better than the large univer- 
sity for at least fifty per cent of the 
young men capable of continuing 
their studies beyond the senior year 
of high school. In a sense, then, it 
may be said that the junior college 
has a dual purpose; for it should 
serve as a Specialist in lower-divi- 
sion education, and also as a selec- 
tive agency for those students who 
desire to do advanced college or 
university work, but who, for one 
reason or another, failed to do sat- 
isfactory work in the high school. 
In addition, the junior college 
should provide an education for 
those who desire to benefit by the 
practical and cultural advantages 
offered by college education, but 
who desire to terminate their 
studies at the end of one or two 
years. 

As a selective agency, the junior 
college is perhaps performing its 
most important mission; for from 
an academic standpoint, many pos- 
sessors of high-school diplomas be- 
come college failures. The basic 
reason for this state of affairs lies 
probably in the fact that the aver- 
age high-school student is not prop- 
erly prepared to go to college be- 
cause the average high school today 
specializes in mass_ education, 
where it serves up its mathematics, 
science, and language very much as 
a cafeteria serves up its meats and 
vegetables and desserts. As a result 
it is giving only a very hasty, rather 
superficial sort of education, the 
whole idea being “take it or leave it 
but you'll pass just the same.” 
Some students, who lack intellec- 
tual fitness or industry or both, 
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leave it; and some of these are g}.- 
lowed to go on into college, for the 
teachers are unable to determine 
accurately, or in some cases even 
roughly, the student’s fitness for 
higher education, and in conse. 
quence pass those whose records 
are too incomplete to justify the 
opposite action. A great many of 
these enter college in spite of col- 
lege registrars. The barbed wire 
fences are up, but there are always 
numerous holes in these fences. — 

The colleges are not to blame. 
Perhaps the high schools are not to 
blame. Probably the fault lies in 
the parental doctrine of wanting to 
“send Willie to school so he won't 
have to work as hard as father.” 
This may be said to be a typical 
American educational fallacy. How 
wrong it is, and yet how common! 
Accordingly, Willie goes to high 
school. He emerges therefrom, 
somehow, with an excellent, good, 
or indifferent record; and later, by 
one means or another, goes to col- 
lege; then, somehow, he fails, or at 
least is put on probation until he is 
able to orient himself. Perhaps it is 
too late, or perhaps it is not; but in 
any event a good deal of time and 
money have been wasted because — 
Willie has been “educated” under 
this false American educational phi- 
losophy. 

The junior college, however, with 
the proper aims and objectives, can 
bridge the gap. The junior college 
should be able to do lower-division 
work better than the larger colleges 
and universities because the junior 
college can specialize in that par- 
ticular phase of education; but in 
order to do this effectively the jun- 
ior college should remain fairly 
small, and not develop into junior 
universities of several thousand 
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students. The junior college should 
do its work so well that it can serve 
as a measuring-stick of unquestion- 
able accuracy. Furthermore the 
faculty should stress academic 
work above all else, and a special 
effort should be made to develop 
the student’s native intelligence and 
natural ability, and to instill into 
every student a proper appreciation 
of the problems of life, including an 
understanding of those principles 
of character and culture that should 
set apart the man with a college 
education. 

The junior college should pay 
special attention to the student’s 
individual needs, for usually its stu- 
dents are in greater need of imme- 
diate and intimate contact and help 
than those entering the colleges and 
universities directly. The classes 
should be sufficiently limited in size 
to allow the greatest amount of per- 
sonal contact between student and 
faculty. In brief, every student 
should be encouraged to “make 
himself” by the proper guidance. 

In the writer’s opinion it is a 
grave mistake to call the junior col- 
lege merely an advanced part of 
our secondary educational system. 
Through over-zealousness we have 
already extended our secondary 
system to such an extent that we 
have allowed it to partially destroy 
its usefulness. The possessor of a 
high-school diploma has no longer 
a particular distinction, for the di- 
ploma has come to mean little more 
than four years (sometimes five) of 
exposure to an educational atmos- 
phere. It is not unfair to say that, 
with few exceptions, practically all 
high-school administrators have 
one unwritten but inviolable law of 
administration: pass them along— 
we must get rid of them. 
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As junior college educators we 
must not allow the junior college to 
develop any such iniquitous code. 
We must not prostrate ourselves to 
the typical American educational 
philosophy of “sending Willie to 
school so he won’t have to work as 
hard as father.” 

In conclusion, the junior college 
is not a dog-fish, a toad, a turtle, or 
a guinea-pig. It is not a thing to be 
dissected or experimented upon. Its 
newness does not justify any such 
action; for in truth it presents an 
extraordinary opportunity for ad- 
ministrations to meet a crying need 
for institutions that are not fettered 
by traditions nor hindered by cus- 
tom or law. The junior college 
should be a real specialist in lower 
division college education; and so 
be a real addition to the educational 
system of the nation. 





FOUNDER’S PORTRAIT PRESENTED 


Cottey College, Missouri, has had 
the good fortune of being presented 
with an oil portrait of Dr. Virginia 
Alice Cottey Stockard, founder of 
the school. At a brief ceremony in 
the Cottey auditorium on the morn- 
ing of October 7, the portrait was 
unveiled. The large assembly in- 
cluded representatives from the Su- 
preme Chapter of P.E.O., from 
several P.E.O. chapters, from the 
Missouri Cottey commission and 
the Cottey board of trustees, and 
from the alumnae, as well as the 
Student body, faculty, and staff, 
and many townspeople. 





NEW JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Notice has been received that a 
new junior college has been estab- 
lished at Henryetta, Oklahoma. 
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How Large Should a Junior College Be? 


AUGUST DVORAK* 


The precocious growth of the 
junior college during the thirty 
years it has been a part of our edu- 
cational system has brought to our 
attention an important question: 
How large should a junior college 
be? 

The Junior College Directory‘ 
lists 469 public and private junior 
colleges in the United States with 
100,000 students in attendance. 
That this new educational institu- 
tion is manifesting remarkable 
growth is evident. Whether that 
growth will display the lasting 
qualities of the sturdy oak or the 
ephemeral qualities of the mush- 
room will be determined in part by 
conditions over which the junior 
college has no control. It is con- 
ceivable that numerous changes in 
twentieth-century civilization might 
make the junior college more essen- 
tial or entirely superfluous. Like- 
wise it is conceivable that the type 
of institution provided by those in 
charge of its early development will 
enable it to grow and prosper or 
cause its eventual elimination. Jun- 
ior college administrators can do 
little with respect to the conditions 
over which they have no control 
other than to watch the trends of 
the century and be guided by their 


* Professor of Education, University of 
Washington, Seattle, Washington. 

+ Graduate student, University of Wash- 
ington. 

1Doak S. Campbell, “Directory of the 
Junior College, 1932,” Junior College Jour- 
nal (January 1932), II, 235-48. 
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import. Junior college administra- 
tors, however, face squarely the re- 
sponsibility for the measure of suc- 
cess of the institution which they 
develop. It is easily possible that 
friends of the junior college move- 
ment would welcome criteria which 
if satisfied would guarantee long- 
time success to present and con- 
templated junior colleges. It might 
be enlightening to examine data 
showing the present situation in the 
junior colleges of the United States. 

In considering how large a junior 
college should be, evidence is need- 
ed concerning two things—enroll- 
ment and finances. In a recent dis- 
cussion an attempt was made to de- 
velop criteria by means of which it 
might be determined whether or not 
the establishment of public junior 
colleges was feasible in different 
communities in Washington. The 
gist of those criteria was (1) are 
there enough students, and (2) are 
adequate funds available to make 
possible creditable post—high-school 
institutions. It is axiomatic that if 
the number of students is small, 
classes will necessarily be small, 
probably unstimulating, and _ the 
curriculum — severely _ restricted. 
Likewise it is clear that if the num- 
ber of students is small, unless the 
junior college is adequately en- 
dowed or unless the tuition is high, 
the inevitable limitation of funds 
will necessitate a curtailed offering, 
instructors’ salaries will be low, and 
the institution will not meet the 
present high expectations of its 
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How Large Should a Junior College Be? 


sponsors. The writers maintained 
that an enrollment of two hundred 
students and an annual budget of 
$30,000 to $40,000 (approximately 
$200 per student per year) for op- 
eration and maintenance should be 
assured.2 They attempted further 
to justify a minimum of 200 stu- 
dents by determining the total stu- 
dent-hour demand, the average in- 
structor load, and the number of 
faculty members it would be pos- 
sible to employ with such a student 
body. After reducing the minimum 
enrollment requirement from two 
hundred to one hundred fifty stu- 
dents, the Junior College Committee 
of the Washington Education Asso- 
ciation in a recent meeting accepted 
in substance the Dvorak and David- 
son criteria in its recommendations 
to the Washington Education Asso- 
ciation Legislative Committee. 

The Directory of the Junior Col- 
lege, 1952, prepared by Doak S. 
Campbell, Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Association of Junior Colleges, 
presents data which must be ex- 
tremely interesting to both the ad- 
vocates and the critics of the junior 
college. In part these data are a 
record of its spontaneous growth; 
in part a commentary on the en- 


2A. Dvorak and J. Davidson, “Junior 
College Feasibility in Washington,” Jun- 
ior College Journal (January 1932), II, 
199-204. 


8In these tables “private junior col- 
leges” are those which were listed as 
“private” without any qualification of 
that term. Whether the 106 junior col- 
leges thus classified are under the control 
of private, profit-seeking individuals or 
corporations, the writers cannot say. Un- 
der “religious” were classified 182 junior 
colleges listed as being under the control 
of some religious organization. The 181 
junior colleges classified as “public” were 
listed in the directory as under the con- 
trol of the “public” or “state.” 
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thusiasm and optimism of its advo- 
cates. These data have been tabu- 
lated by the present writers in 
Table I, which deals with the en- 
rollments, and Table II, which deals 
with the tuition, of the 469 junior 
colleges listed in the 1932 direc- 
tory.® 

Anyone interested in the sound 
and vigorous growth of the junior 
college, anyone interested in junior 
colleges which give the student va- 
riety in curricular offering and 
breadth of student contact, must 
view with distinct disfavor the nine 
private, eight religious, and two 
public junior colleges with enroll- 
ments of less than twenty-five stu- 
dents, unless they represent only a 
temporary condition. Such disfavor 
can be but slightly lessened by the 
fact that 52 per cent of the private, 
20 per cent of the religious, and 27 
per cent of the public junior col- 
leges list enrollments of less than 
100 students. If the recommenda- 
tion of the Washington Junior Col- 
lege Committee that the junior col- 
lege have a minimum of 150 stu- 
dents were applied, 68 per cent of 
the private, 66 per cent of the re- 
ligious, and 44 per cent of the pub- 
lic junior colleges would not meet 
that requirement. If, however, the 
criterion set by Dvorak and David- 
son were the standard, 75 per cent 
of the private, 78 per cent of the 
religious, and 60 per cent of the 
public junior colleges would be be- 
low standard. Of the 455 junior 
colleges operating in 1931-1932 
whose enrollment was reported, 81 
or 18 per cent enroll less than 50 
students each, 196 or 43 per cent 
enroll less than 100 students each, 
271 or 60 per cent enroll less than 
150 students each, and 329 or 72 
per cent enroll less than 200 stu- 
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dents each. The following summary 
of enrollment is illuminating: 
Public Private Religious 


Number reporting ........ 179 100 176 
Average enrollment ....... 338 143 132 
Median student enrollment 164 83 96 
Maximum enrollment...... 4,751 800 622 
Minimum enrollment...... 15 5 15 


The disparity between the aver- 
age and the median enrollments in- 
dicates that there are in each group 


organization and operation of jun- 
ior colleges with enrollments of less 
than fifty students. At the present 
time many high schools enrolling 
only that number of students are 
finding it impossible or impracti- 
cable to continue and are resorting 
to the larger consolidated or the 
union high school type of organiza- 
tion. That an institution which de- 


TABLE I 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF PRIVATE, RELIGIOUS, AND PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGEs 
REPORTING VARIOUS STUDENT ENROLLMENTS, 1931-32 


All Public Private Religious 
Student Num- Cumulative Num- Cumulative Num- Cumulative Num- Cumulative 
Enrollment ber Percentage ber Percentage ber fPereentage ber Percentage 
NOND, aidsdeserisinansriinaavesseitalanabibeten 19 4 2 1 9 - ~ 5 
DE cs: dcensiesesevasdedenade 62 17 18 11 17 24 27 20 
DE iepeGuueeseuelewebee 76 30 19 22 21 44 36 39 
ee 39 42 10 27 ft) 52 20 50) 
GR ree ae 41. 51 16 36 10 62 15 59 
Dt. isekesevmikekewnnas 34 58 15 44 6 68 13 66 
DD ¢aLCgtneieneeupinsadin 36 65 17 54 7 74 12 72 
DED - étitetncaemaaeenkans 22 70 11 60 ] 75 10 78 
Re eee 30 77 15 68 5 80 10 83 
DED . . ccseiieakeeeetiennene 28 83 10 74 6 86 12 90 
Dn cctideniedinenedaummne. 11 85 5 76 0 86 6 8 
I, iced diveia diaraitet eed wii 10 87 10 82 0 86 0 93 
RE ee ore ee ee 15 90 6 85 3 &8 6 06 
ila et ata ee aceite al 5 91 3 87 2 90 0 96 
ED. wtdchiuenentinawmaemmas 5 92 3 89 1 91 1 97 
Re ee 6 94 4 91 > 93 
DE  sccsarsatetiesenadas 4 94 3 92 1 94 
Dy uhetitiieveabéamaeecs 0 94 0 92 
ED © <¢inddncinnetmeases 6 96 6 96 
DI 2t:csicnebaedemewen 1 96 1 96 
EE eee pee ee 3 97 3 98 
DED sinnucenewedeeucaion 0 97 0 98 
ED eS ian cee eae eis 2 97 2 99 ice ie ei - 
PE cd Usdadticecnesnede 14 100 2 100 6 100 6 100 
DEE Sstsasessededeness 469 181 106 “ 182 


a large number of small institu- 
tions. Whatever effect these small 
institutions may have on the junior 
college movement, other large and 
presumably excellent junior col- 
leges have the effect of raising the 
average in each group to approxi- 
mately twice the median enroll- 
ment. 

The writers seriously question 
the advisability of undertaking the 


mands a more varied and more ex- 
pensive curricular offering can be 
successful with a small enrollment 
is highly questionable. Nor are the 
conditions much improved when a 
two-year junior college has 100 
Students in attendance. It seems 
obvious that many of the junior 
colleges now in operation are much 
too small for effective work or fi- 
nancial equanimity. 
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The data in Table II are less 
meaningful than are the data in 
Table I. Whether or not the dif- 
ferent junior colleges have ade- 
quate funds for effective operation 
is not made clear by the data on 
amount of tuition charged. Many 
of the junior colleges have excel- 
lent endowments. In numerous 
cases present junior colleges have 
resulted from the reduction of 
small, old, inadequately endowed 
four-year colleges to two-year col- 


Private Religious Public 


Number reporting .......... 80 166 156 
Average tuition ............ 260 $113 $68 
ee $217 $105 $67 
Maximum tuition* ........ $1,400 $500 $300 
Minimum tuition ........... 0 O 0 


*It should be noted that in case of the 
larger “tuitions” in many cases board and 
room as well as tuition are included in 
the single published charge. 


After junior colleges are estab- 
lished, the enthusiasm which ac- 
companies their birth gradually 
changes to concern as the institu- 


TABLE II 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF PRIVATE, RELIGIOUS, AND PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGES 
REPORTING TUITION, 1931-32 


Num- 

Tuition ber 
ii... capepeuaeehebisesdesseeeaeeeeneerenenNs 57 
Peer errr rrr rrr rrr TT rr rr Terr rT 12 
GIOGED onc ccceccccccccccncccceeccceccesecccesecees 27 
I os aiccceinuiininnnaninecknke neem Mna ee ae bie 49 
GUGO-GIOD 0... ccccccccscccccccccccscccsccccccccces 8 
CD csdssicncciccnscncsndsssiensicesersacacs 2 
Ds sidcestewdanienscanakcennneeteaeaeeeNees 1 
RED oxcsivinsnnnnnaciceaaceiehaiépbanenhadinns “a 
ID ons snc teiiba hpaaniasouacicn ae uaamcanas aaa ts 
RD ikcinnceneene eienndeeenseseeawaeearnbesn 
ED Siiin onc sansekeOsaseeeehskemaaeebeeeaelon 
I EE ees eee ee 
ED iin kay db ondadon ieee ee eek ae hed oa 
DD .ik2 Uipninaneehen tedden kde kek eniaaain 
DD tinicvesceceadsseGMhsddnoniaaskineies 
CD iis cc perniacchendeddeeseeoaemnibawenan a 
PEE dc cctdivhvansnendaseaieeetseaebenanedee 25 


leges. Endowments which were too 
small for four-year colleges may be 
sufficient to enable junior colleges 
to operate with moderate tuition 
charges or with none at all. A num- 
ber of junior colleges enjoy subsi- 
dies from interested religious or- 
ganizations. A number of public 
junior colleges are entirely tax sup- 
ported. The chief purpose of Table 
Il is to show the ranges of tuition 
charged in the different classifica- 
tions of junior colleges. The fol- 
lowing summary is of interest: 


Public Private 
Cumulative Num- Cumulative Num- Cumulative 
Percentage ber Pereentage ber Percentage 


Religious 


dl o 22 3 2 
38 2 24 18 12 
53 1i 15 56 42 
80 15 29 61 76 
85 7 3D 13 83 
86 6 41 8 87 
86 3 44 3 89 
oe 11 54 1 90 
8 62 1 90 
6 67 1 91 
2 69 1 91 
2 72 - 
2 73 
1 74 
- 1 75 os oe 
100 26 100 16 100 


tion begins to experience “growing 
pains.” As the junior colleges en- 
counter problems of development, 
they become subject to exacting 
scrutiny. That they must demon- 
strate their financial and educa- 
tional efficiency is inevitable. Natu- 
rally then, the quality and scope of 
the educational opportunities of- 
fered will be analyzed. How the 
small, poorly financed junior col- 
lege, enrolling less than fifty or one 
hundred students, can meet the re- 
quirements which the public will 
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and should impose is a question. 
Already doubt is being expressed 
relative to the desirability of some 
of the junior colleges now estab- 
lished. It is being contended that 
the organizing and accrediting of 
small, improperly financed junior 
colleges is more likely to discredit 
the whole junior college movement 
than any other problem which con- 
fronts it. A recent discussion? indi- 
cates an unusual trend in junior 
college affairs in Mississippi. Those 
concerned have seen fit to stipulate 
conditions for the organization and 
recognition of junior colleges which 
would tend to forestall unhealthy 
growth. A note of warning may be 
needed. An impartial survey which 
would determine the quality and 
scope of the educational offering 
and the source and extent of funds 
available in the various-sized jun- 
ior colleges is in order. Then be- 
fore new junior colleges are estab- 
lished, surveys should be conducted 
to determine accurately the number 
of students and the extent of the 
funds which would be available. 
The questions, “How large should 
a junior college be?” and “Will the 
proposed junior college be large 
enough for effective work?” might 
then be answered. 





DEATH OF FOUNDER 


W. R. Cross, a life-long resident 
of Arkansas, died at his home in 
Magnolia in November at the age 
of 78. Mr. Cross was the original 
promoter of the State Agricultural 
and Mechanical College at Magno- 
lia. His untiring efforts led to its 
establishment in 1909. 


4S. L. Stringer, “Junior College Birth 
Control in Mississippi,” Junior College 
Journal (October 1930), I, 12-15. 
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ENROLLMENTS IN TEXAS 


Enrollment data for forty-two 
public and private junior colleges 
of Texas, compiled by the State De. 
partment of Education, show a 
total enrollment for the regular 
session of 1931-32 of 8,359. The 
total enrollment reported for the 
summer session of 1931 by the 
thirty-six institutions which main- 
tained summer schools was 3,719. 
For the summer of 1932, however, 
the enrollment was _ considerably 
smaller, a total of 3,198 being re- 
ported. 

Comparable figures are given be- 
low for the five principal groups of 
institutions—sixteen private and 
denominational colleges, seventeen 
municipal colleges, two state col- 
leges, six private and denomina- 
tional colleges for Negroes, and one 
municipal college for Negroes. 


Regular Summer Session 

Session 1931 1932 
Cee eee T Cee 2,187 968 825 
Municipal .....ss0. 4,060 1,324 1,011 
a 1,323 830 834 
Private, Negro...... 453 312 323 
Municipal, Negro... 336 285 205 


The largest enrollment in the 
regular session was reported by 
Houston Junior College, with 748 
students; the largest for the sum- 
mer session of 1932 was at John 
Tarleton, with 560. 





BACK NUMBERS WANTED 


The publishers of the Junior Col- 
lege Journal will pay fifty cents 
apiece for a limited number of 
copies of the November 1932 issue 
of the Journal. Anyone having 
copies of this issue available please 
notify Stanford University Press, 
Stanford University, California. 
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Johnstown Junior College after Five Years 


STANTON C. CRAWFORD* 


A stranger visiting the Johns- 
town Junior College of the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh would be told 
much about the attainments of 
former students. This record is a 
source of satisfaction. The visitor 
would also be told something about 
the unique plan of organization and 
the personnel program that has been 
developed, but these matters have 
already been presented to readers 
of the Journal in two previous 
articles. 

Some changes have of course 
been made. No students are now 
accepted from the lowest fifth of 
high-school classes, except rarely by 
examination. Indeed this year only 
16 per cent were admitted from the 
fourth fifth. All of the others, ex- 
cept two students who were ad- 


*Head, Johnstown Junior College of 
the University of Pittsburgh, Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania. This is the ninth in the 
series of articles on representative junior 
colleges. In each article the administra- 
tive head of the institution has been asked 
to solve in his own way the following 
problem: “An English-speaking educator 
from abroad knows nothing of the junior 
college but is anxious to learn as much of 
it as possible, in its various aspects, dur- 
ing a visit to the United States. Your 
institution has been suggested as a repre- 
sentative one for him to visit. Please 
state the features of greatest significance 
that you think he should observe in his 
visit to your college.” 

1Stanton C. Crawford, “Junior College 
as Extension of University,” Junior Col- 
lege Journal (February 1931), I, 289; also 
“A Junior College Personnel Program,” 
Junior College Journal (March 1932), II, 
309. 


mitted from the lowest fifth follow- 
ing examinations, were from the 
upper three-fifths of their respective 
high-school classes. In the field of 
student activities, varsity sports 
have been replaced by a well-bal- 
anced intra-mural program. There 
have been few other changes in 
either organization or program since 
the earlier reports. 

This year the Johnstown Junior 
College begins its sixth year of his- 
tory with an enrollment slightly 
larger than that of either semester 
last year. An analysis of the records 
of students who were admitted dur- 
ing the five years now completed 
should give good evidence as to the 
extent to which this junior college 
is fulfilling the four main functions 
usually recognized as the work of 
junior colleges. 


PREPARATORY FUNCTION 


A study of the preparatory func- 
tion, or the extent to which this 
junior college has been preparing 
students for transfer to higher in- 
stitutions, would direct attention to 
groups of students who were admit- 
ted in the years 1927-28, 1928-29, 
1929-30, and who have therefore 
had time to complete two years at 
Johnstown and transfer to other 
schools. The total number of stu- 
dents admitted during these three 
sessions was 475. An analysis of 
the individual records shows that 
285 of these, or 60 per cent, have 
made transfer. They have attended 
or are attending 78 colleges, univer- 
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sities, and technical schools scat- 
tered all over the country from 
Maine to Texas, from Michigan to 
Alabama, and from Virginia to Cali- 
fornia. One hundred sixteen of 
them have already graduated and 
two have completed Master’s de- 
grees. 

It is believed this record would 
indicate to our hypothetical foreign 
visitor that the Johnstown Junior 
College is fulfilling any obligation 
it may be expected to have in send- 
ing students as acceptable transfers 
to higher institutions. There is no 
attempt to urge students to make 
transfer to the University of Pitts- 
burgh or to any other college or 
university; on the contrary, stu- 
dents for whom further training 
may seem to be questionable are 
frequently advised not to continue. 
Successful transfer is doubtless en- 
couraged through the fact that stu- 
dents are urged to make known 
from the beginning the name of the 
higher institution to which transfer 
will probably be made. Courses are 
then selected in such manner as to 
parallel so far as_ possible the 
courses that would be taken in the 
other school during a corresponding 
term of residence. Otherwise the 
work scheduled would be that of 
the freshman and sophomore years 
of the University of Pittsburgh in 
the curriculum chosen. The fact 
that credits earned by students of 
the Johnstown Junior College are 
regular campus credits of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh has doubtless 
aided junior college students in 
making transfer. 

The success of these transfer stu- 
dents in scholarship upon the cam- 
puses to which they have trans- 
ferred was reported in a prelimi- 
nary way in the first article cited 
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above. A more complete statistica] 
report will be published by Mr. ¢. 
Stanton Belfour, Assistant Director 
of the University Extension Divyj- 
sion, probably during the current 
year. It may be said that aside from 
a period of adjustment covering a 
few weeks or months after transfer, 
Johnstown students make as good 
records in the other schools as they 
made in the junior college, and in 
many instances their records im- 
prove after transfer. General suc- 
cess as evidenced by participation 
in campus activities seems to be 
good. Of the 285 students who have 
made transfer, 172 took part in 
some student activities here and 140 
took part in activities of the schools 
to which they transferred. Of these 
numbers, 67 who took part in ac- 
tivities here did not participate 
after transfer. On the other hand, 
39 who had no activities here did 
participate in student affairs on the 
other campuses. Seventy-six did not 
participate in student activities at 
all. The activities in which students 
engaged in the other schools after 
transfer are so varied that not all 
can be listed here, but in general 
they may be grouped as follows, 
with number of students in each 
activity: Student Council, etc., 10; 
Band, orchestra, 11; Glee Club, 18; 
Dramatic Club, 15; Publications, 
16; Social fraternities, 75; Profes- 
sional clubs and fraternities, 25; 
Departmental clubs, 23; Athletic 
teams, 32; Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., etc., 
30; Class officers, dance committees, 
etc., 12; Literary society, 6. Out- 
standing among the honors attained 
in other schools by transfer students 
may be mentioned the following: 
Honorary fraternities, 33; Chosen 
as representative students (“Hall of 
Fame’’), 7. 
































Johnstown Junior College after Five Years 


TERMINAL FUNCTION 


Curricula complete in two years, 
and of a type that would be called 
terminal courses in many quarters, 
were offered by the Johnstown Jun- 
ior College as an experiment in this 
part of the country both in 1930-31 
and in 1931-32. These two-year 
curricula included courses in ac- 
counting and business, a survey- 
drafting combination, and an elec- 
trical-mechanical engineering com- 
bination. These were chosen after 
a thorough survey of the com- 
munity, and course selections fol- 
lowed the suggestions of local busi- 
ness and industrial leaders. Al- 
though every effort was made to 
promote a thorough understanding 
of these courses, not enough stu- 
dents ever appeared to justify offer- 
ing any of the classes. Even where 
financial ability was limited, stu- 
dents and their parents and other 
advisers seemed to feel that the 
two-year curricula represented un- 
worthy goals, and that it would be 
better to take the regular work of 
the first two years with the hope of 
being able to complete the junior 
and senior years later, than to spend 
time on the special two-year cur- 
ricula which did not lead directly 
into the junior and senior work. 
From this standpoint, it might be 
said that the Johnstown Junior Col- 
lege was not successful in its first 
venture of offering courses particu- 
larly designed to train students for 
participation in the business and 
industrial life of Johnstown and 
vicinity. It may be noted, however, 
that from the entire group of 475 
students who entered the institu- 
tion during the first three sessions, 
104 or 22 per cent entered employ- 
ment after leaving the junior col- 
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lege and without attending any 
other educational institution. Of 
these, 42, or 9 per cent of the total 
number of students and 40 per cent 
of the number entering employ- 
ment, took up occupations more or 
less directly connected with the 
type of training obtained in the jun- 
ior college.2, For 81 others, or 17 
per cent, who up to the present 
have neither transferred to other 
schools nor entered employment, or 
whose present status is unknown, 
the work taken in the junior college 
has not yet demonstrated its useful- 
ness, except in a cultural sense. 
Many of these completed the two 
junior college years only last June. 
Doubtless a number of them will, 
as do many former junior college 
students who are now employed, 
continue their studies in the eve- 
ning classes which are also con- 
ducted by the University of Pitts- 
burgh in Johnstown. 

This experience has tended to 
confirm the conviction that the gen- 
eral curriculum of the first two 
years is in itself a valuable “termi- 
nal” course, possibly as valuable in 
preparing for successful employ- 
ment in business or industry as 
more specialized courses would be. 


GUIDANCE FUNCTION 


With reference to the guidance 
function, it is believed that much 
good work has been done. The type 
of personnel organization has not 
been changed from that described 
in the second article cited above. 
That the student failure rate is be- 
ing continually reduced may be 
charged partially to the further im- 
provement of this plan, but also to 


2Five students of those who were ad- 
mitted during the first three years have 
died. 
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the fact that the quality of the stu- 
dent body has been improving as 
noted above. The only advance 
made in the personnel system this 
year was in the more careful man- 
ner with which students were as- 
signed, even before their enrollment 
as freshmen, to advisers who would 
work with them through the two 
junior college years. 
POPULARIZING FUNCTION 

That the Johnstown Junior Col- 
lege has had some success in fulfill- 
ing the popularizing function of the 
junior college has beenevident from 
the first semester of its history. It 
is impossible to tell exactly how 
many students from the communi- 
ties served by the junior college 
would have attended some college 
had the new institution not been 
available. The enrollment list at 
Johnstown always tabulates_ stu- 
dents from not fewer than forty 
high schools in five adjacent coun- 
ties. Speaking for Johnstown prop- 
er, Superintendent James Killius 
writes: 

It is safe to say that since the estab- 
lishment of the Johnstown Junior Col- 
lege, twice as many students have 
found it possible to attend college as 
would have done so had the junior 
college not been established. During 
the last ten years our population has 
kept practically stationary. Our school 
attendance has increased 16 per cent, 
while our secondary-school attendance 
has increased 54 per cent. A further 
analysis of our high-school population 
reveals, however, that the real growth 
or expansion in secondary schools has 
been largely in the number taking up 
commercial or industrial courses. The 
college preparatory group has had a 
very small group comparatively. Dur- 
ing this decade, however, the number 
entering colleges and normal schools 
has doubled. In fact, the number of 
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Johnstown students in attendance a 
the junior college alone at the present 
time is equal to the number of students 
from our high school who were ip 
attendance at all colleges and univer. 
sities in 1921 or 1922. Not always has 
thig been due to the financial ep. 
couragement in a college education at 
home. The junior college has offereg 
a more tangible evidence of the cyl- 
tural value and significance of college 
training. 

In summary it may be said that, 
although the Johnstown Junior Col- 
lege has endeavored not to overlook 
any of the four proper functions of 
a junior college, it has been more 
successful in some fields than in 
others. Notably it has been unable 
to make much progress in the di- 
rection of conducting special two- 
year courses designed to prepare 
students for employment in the lo- 
cal community. It is believed, how- 
ever, that the regular curriculum 
has been successfully functioning 
as a terminal curriculum, of value 
not only as preparation for employ- 
ment, but especially as a cultural 
experience looking toward enlight- 
ened citizenship. The college ad- 
ministration would feel some confi- 
dence in telling the hypothetical 
foreign visitor that it has had suc- 
cess in fulfilling the guidance and 
popularizing functions, and that it 
has had marked success in fulfill- 
ing the preparatory function. 





PHI THETA KAPPA AT HEBRON 


Hebron College has been granted 
a chapter of Phi Theta Kappa, na- 
tional junior college honor society. 
Hebron College has the honor of 
being the first junior college in Ne- 
braska to be granted a charter of 
this society. Installation exercises 
occurred December 16. 



































Beginning German in the Junior College 


AUGUST MIHSFELDT* 


Probably a majority of the meth- 
ods and techniques used in the 
classroom procedure are modified 
by the individuality or personality 
of the instructor. Even the best 
program may bring unsatisfactory 
results if the class atmosphere is 
unfavorable. 

In our German A class, as we call 
beginning German in our California 
schools, we capitalize on every hu- 
morous and interest bearing situa- 
tion presented by the fairy tales, 
legends, and stories in Deutsch fur 
Anfanger by Hagboldt and Kauf- 
mann, and in Geschichten und 
Marchen by Foster and Wooley. 
The material of these texts appeals 
to the students’ imagination and 
arouses a desire for study and un- 
derstanding. What an improvement 
over the stereotyped wanderings of 
the trite travelogue with its endless 
getting on and off trains, and in- 
quiries for the whereabouts of the 
baggage-room, the principal hotel, 
park, and art gallery! 

After students have spent their 
time and effort to ascertain the con- 
tent of a lesson, why not recom- 
pense them with finding a story 
containing a vivid life interest? 
Such remuneration will stir them 
to put forth greater effort on future 
lessons. 

We lead the class to believe at 
the beginning of the course that 
every student can master German 


*Instructor in German and Spanish, 
Sacramento Junior College, Sacramento, 
California. 


reasonably well. We acknowledge 
that German is a difficult subject 
and that incessant drill and prac- 
tice, and especially regular attend- 
ance in class, are imperative if sat- 
isfactory progress is to be realized. 

In our classes students occasion- 
ally look over each other’s daily ex- 
ercise before they are put on the 
board to be corrected by the class 
with the aid of the instructor. Each 
paper may even be re-checked by a 
second student. This gives the hu- 
man trait to find mistakes of others 
while overlooking one’s own a 
chance to bring about much eager 
and aggressive correcting of errors. 


LIVELY PROGRAM 


The writer believes that class 
work must be kept moving forward 
at a rapid pace with something im- 
portant happening every minute. 
We attempt to avoid lag in the pro- 
gram. Time must show a profit. 
Care is exercised to guard against 
speeding up beyond the limits of 
efficiency. The intention is to de- 
vote sufficient time for thorough- 
ness and mastery, but no more. 

Dramatization and enthusiasm 
are great stimulants in this course. 
The procedure should move rapidly 
enough and should touch each stu- 
dent often enough that any mind 
that is meandering or napping 
would soon be exposed. 

The student must be kept in the 
thick of battle and be led to think 
by the sheer force of chorus read- 
ing, repetition, sight reading in the 
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book and on the board, asking and 
answering of questions, occasional 
translation, and listening to count- 
less explanations and recitations, 
that he is contributing to as well as 
deriving something from the course. 
Many difficulties of German and 
shortcomings or delinquencies of 
the students must by the very vol- 
ume and momentum of such a sys- 
tem be swept before it. 

Finally, the time element plays 
an important part in collecting and 
distributing papers, in blackboard 
work, and in avoiding endless and 
aimless discussions. To carry these 
activities out with precision creates 
an atmosphere of confidence. 


OBJECTIVES 


While our principal objective is 
to arouse in the student the desire 
to read German literature, we have 
at the same time as minor objec- 
tives the ability to speak, write, and 
understand German reasonably well. 
We do not aim only to earn modern 
language credit. We cannot expect 
to attain this end in German A 
alone, but we do want to lay a good 
foundation as far as earnest en- 
deavor and time will permit. Nearly 
all the grammar must be actually 
learned in this class. Slovenly gram- 
mar study in the beginning class is 
probably never remedied in subse- 
quentclasses. The sliding-over habit 
must be avoided. 


ALL AVAILABLE EQUIPMENT USED 


To make language study easier 
we strive to employ all language- 
study equipment with which nature 
has endowed us. It would seem rea- 
sonable to suppose that, if we simul- 
taneously pronounced, wrote, heard, 
and saw a German sentence while 
we were playing the mind on it, we 
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would grasp its meaning, its signifi- 
cance as a thought group, and its 
grammatical construction, sooner 
than if we employed silent observa- 
tion only. Who will deny that an 
automobile runs better on four 
cylinders than on one or two? 

We believe that the combining of 
these methods in our modern-lan- 
guage study enables us to learn the 
greatest amount with the least ef- 
fort in the shortest time, with the 
greatest joy and least drudgery to 
us. We believe that this combina- 
tion makes for longer retention of 
the material studied, and also al- 
lows the possibility of vocal and 
auditory, as well as visual and 
thought recall. 

Students are urged to distinguish 
between recognizability and mas- 
tery when preparing their daily as- 
signments. Instead of discontinuing 
work on the lesson as soon as the 
point has been reached where the 
new rules of grammar and vocabu- 
lary can be recognized, the student 
should continue to study them and 
Should even overlearn them. The 
more they are overlearned the 
longer they are retained. Recall 
under any condition is our aim. 


CHORUS READING 


We read in chorus in our class 
almost daily. Every student pro- 
nounces the sentences and hears 
himself, his fellow-students, and his 
instructor pronounce them. Care is 
exercised that every student takes 
an active and not simply a passive 
part in this practice. Students must 
all read together; he who lags be- 
hind a fraction of a second fails to 
derive the benefits of that one who 
actively speaks the sentences as 
though he were leading the group. 
It is necessary to pronounce every 
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sentence several times and to main- 
tain an aggressive and snappy pro- 
nunciation. The instructor must 
exercise constant care to prevent 
chorus reading from degenerating 
into a thoughtless and aimless 
drawl. The student must be inter- 
ested enough to play his mind on 
what he pronounces. Use visualiza- 
tion when work pronounced is not 
in sight. In chorus reading one 
should speak loudly enough to hear 
one’s self. Away with timidity! 

Synopses of verbs in sentences, 
difficult letters, idiomatic expres- 
sions, and in fact all daily work 
placed on the board lend themselves 
admirably well to chorus practice 
by the entire class. For example, 
after the students have written the 
questions and answers of their daily 
exercises on the board they are cor- 
rected by the class. When ques- 
tions and answers have been cor- 
rected they are pronounced several 
times in chorus. The number of 
times depends upon the apparent 
success exhibited by the class in 
saying them. It is here that gram- 
matical and phonetic rules are mi- 
nutely explained and_ reiterated 
when necessary, and special stress 
is placed where needed. The timid 
or reluctant student is helped indi- 
vidually by the instructor, both say- 
ing the words together. 


PRONUNCIATION DRILL 


During the first week of German 
A the basic and detail differences 
between English and German pro- 
nunciation are explained. The aim 
is to avoid the usual brogue pecu- 
liarities by forestalling them at the 
outset, instead of drilling on them 
and learning them. Once acquired 
they are difficult to unlearn. All 
the peculiarities of the new lan- 
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guage must be drilled on shortly 
after beginning the course. Without 
a complete knowledge and mastery 
of these peculiarities we should not 
be able to pronounce a page of 
German correctly. Not to learn all 
the rules of pronunciation invites 
brogue to establish itself. 


LISTEN BEFORE SPEAKING 


The first prerequisite of a good 
language student is to be a willing 
listener; the second to talk slowly 
and with care until enough infor- 
mation regarding proper pronun- 
ciation has been mastered so that 
rapid speech does not make for 
false speech habits. A student un- 
accustomed to listening to himself 
while speaking must train himself 
to do so very carefully while he is 
speaking. Without this ability he 
will skip over many errors of pro- 
nunciation. We take for granted 
that certain new German sounds 
resemble or are identical with cer- 
tain English sounds. Consistent lis- 
tening and certain physiological 
and functional knowledge of our 
organs of speech give us the ability 
to distinguish between sounds and 
to execute new sounds correctly. 
The presentation of identical sounds 
or sound combinations in German 
and English is very valuable. 


ANALYSIS OF PRONUNCIATION 


During pronunciation practice 
many splendid opportunities for 
chorus work present themselves. 
Students are also required to speak 
the new sounds individually, when 
errors are corrected. Now let us 
study a few words. For example, 
we write the word Aufgabe on the 
board as Auf-ga-be. The instructor 
points along the various syllables 
and leads the class in pronouncing 
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them. In like manner Schulzimmer 
is placed on the board. The instruc- 
tor with the pointer traces Schul, 
then zim, then hesitates a moment, 
then traces mer. Meanwhile it is 
explained that schu is equivalent to 
our word “shoe” or su in “sure”; 
that zim may be found in the com- 
bination “‘tsim” in the English com- 
bination “it’s impossible’ when 
spoken rapidly; and that mer is 
spoken without slurring the e. The 
word is then pronounced energeti- 
cally several times. In like manner 
the word Va-ter is written, the Va 
being compared with our word 
“far.” Special stress is placed on 
difficult sounds like Ui, 0, du, eu, et, 
ch, sch, z, and s preceding vowels. 
Several words containing long wu 
are placed on the board and read in 
chorus, but not until it has been 
explained what part the tongue and 
lips take in making this letter, and 
it has been pronounced singly sev- 
eral times. These new sounds must 
be practiced repeatedly to be mas- 
tered. 


SUM MARY 


To summarize, we feel that the 
proper teaching of beginning Ger- 
man depends largely upon these 
things: developing proper class at- 
mosphere; active use of language in 
class; carrying the program forward 
vigorously; frequent use of reading 
in chorus; drill, drill, drill on pro- 
nunciation. 





ORGANIZATION AT SAN JOSE 


San Jose State College is a com- 
bination of the San Jose Junior 
College and the San Jose State 
Teachers College. The combined 
enrollment of over 2,600 students 
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makes possible a large faculty of- 
ferring a wide array of subjects, 
housed in a large and ever-growing 
plant with well-equipped laborato- 
ries, shops, auditoriums, and gym- 
nasiums. There is no distinction 
between students enrolled in the 
two colleges; they attend the same 
classes in lower division, play on 
the same athletic teams, and work 
together in all forms of student ac- 
tivities. 

This is a most fortunate ar. 
rangement. Students who enter ex- 
pecting to become teachers may 
discover an interest in and aptitude 
for some other vocation and find it 
possible to receive training in that 
field without the necessity of trans- 
ferring to another college. Con- 
versely, students of the junior 
college may find that they are in- 
terested in the training which the 
prospective teachers are receiving, 
and change to that objective. 





TEXAS PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


According to a report prepared 
by the Texas State Department of 
Education on the administration of 
the libraries in the seventeen mu- 
nicipal junior colleges in the state, 
twelve are in charge of trained li- 
brarians and in two others the 
librarian is enrolled in training 
courses. The median amount spent 
in the purchase of books for 1931- 
32 was only $400. The maximum 
expense was at Amarillo, $1,433, 
where 1,481 new volumes were 
added during the year. The total 
number of volumes reported in 
1932 varied from 1,035 to a maxi- 
mum of 7,458 at Clarendon Junior 
College. The average number of 
volumes was 4,635 per college. 
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KANSAS CITY CONVENTION 


Various aspects of the curriculum of 
the junior college will be emphasized 
at the thirteenth annual meeting of the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges which will be held at Kansas 
City, Missouri, Friday and Saturday, 
February 24 and 25, 1933. As this issue 
of the Journal goes to press, it is pos- 
sible to make only an incomplete and 
partial announcement of the speakers 
and topics for which arrangements 
have been made by President Arthur 
Andrews of Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
A complete and detailed program will 
be found in the February issue of the 
Journal which will be mailed to all 
subscribers three weeks in advance of 
the date for the meeting. 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM 


The topics and speakers for which 
arrangements have already been com- 
pleted include the following: “Junior 
College Organization in Kansas City,” 
by Superintendent George Melcher, 
Kansas City, Missouri; “Class Size in 
the Junior College,” by Dean J. Leon- 
ard Hancock, Crane Junior College, 
Chicago, Illinois; “Adjustments in the 
Junior College Curriculum,” by Dr. 
Walter Crosby Eells, Stanford Univer- 
sity, California; “The Junior College 
Curriculum in the Private Junior Col- 
lege,” by Dean Joseph E. Burk, Ward- 
Belmont College, Nashville, Tennessee; 
“Personnel Work at the Junior College 
Level,” by Professor A. J. Brumbaugh, 
University of Chicago; and “Research 
on Junior College Problems,” by Su- 
perintendent L. W. Smith, Berkeley, 
California. 

In addition Dr. D. S. Campbell, Sec- 
retary of the Association, and Dr. F. J. 
Kelly, specialist in Higher Education 
of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, will discuss other phases of the 


curriculum; and an address will be 
given by President Robert J. Trever- 
row of Centenary Collegiate Institute, 
Hackettstown, New Jersey; and it is 
expected that special consideration 
will be given to the Carnegie Founda- 
tion Report on Higher Education in 
California and to the new experimental 
junior college at the University of Min- 
nesota. There will be several other 
addresses on the program but full an- 
nouncement regarding these cannot be 
made until later. 


CHANGE IN DATE 


Through an unfortunate error the 
dates of the annual meeting have been 
announced in various channels as Feb- 
ruary 17-18. It is desired to make this 
Official correction. The dates upon 
which the meeting will be held are 
February 24 and 25, the Friday and 
Saturday immediately preceding the 
sessions of the Department of Super- 
intendence of the National Education 
Association and allied organizations at 
Minneapolis. 





BUILDING UP LIBRARY 


At Riverside Junior College, Cali- 
fornia, a definite policy of library 
development has been adopted. It 
is planned to add an average of one 
thousand volumes each year until 
the junior college secures an out- 
standing collection of the latest and 
best works on the different phases 
of the curriculum. The major pur- 
pose of the library is to furnish a 
basic collection of books necessary 
to provide an adequate background, 
including collateral reading and 
reference work for the various 
courses of the several departments 
of the college. 
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PHI RHO PI SEASON 


According to statistics collected 
by Roy C. Brown, Virginia Inter- 
mont College, national secretary of 
Phi Rho Pi, the national junior col- 
lege forensic honor society, the fol- 
lowing is a brief summary of the 
activities and status of the organi- 
zation last year: 


Chapters reporting—29 

Total debates—648; won, 266; 
195; no decision, 187 

Most debates—Glendale, 161; Hutch- 
inson, 138; Pasadena, 103; Long 
Beach, 51; Parsons, 33 

Best records — Virginia Intermont, 
.764; Moberly, .750; Hutchinson, 
.733; Crane, .713; Taft, .625; Hib- 
bing, .600; Glendale, .589 

Largest debate squad—Glendale, 27 

Largest membership by _ schools— 
Grand Rapids, 37; Parsons, 33; Vir- 
ginia (Minn.), 33; Duluth, 32; Pasa- 
dena, 32 

States having the most chapters—Calli- 
fornia, 10; Minnesota, 7; Kansas, 6 


lost, 


AMERICAN LUTHERAN POLICY 


In the following clipping from 
the Lone Star Lutheran of No- 
vember 7, Texas Lutheran College, 
Sequin, Texas, reports changes de- 
termined upon at the recent na- 
tional convention of the American 
Lutheran Church. 


President William Kraushaar, Dean 
H. F. Ander, and Professor E. J. Brau- 
lick recently returned from Fond du 
Lac, Wisconsin, where they attended 
the second biennial convention of the 
American Lutheran church. Professor 
E. J. Braulick is general secretary of 
this national body. He was re-elected 
to this position. 


The slogan given out by the gep- 
eral president, Dr. C. C. Hein, was: 
We must balance our budget. The 
convention cut down the budget by 
one-third. Annual appropriations for 
educational, charitable, and mission- 
ary purposes were reduced from 
$1,000,000 to $700,000. In order to 
live within the income three colleges 
had to be closed. The ax hit St. Johns 
College at Petersburg, Virginia; Eu- 
reka College, Eureka, South Dakota; 
and Wartburg Junior College at Wa- 
verly, lowa. 

Lutheran College was considered 
essential to the welfare of the church 
by a unanimous vote of the conven- 
tion. The American Lutheran Church 
decided to take over the property of 
Lutheran College, including the total 
indebtedness. This proves that the 
church recognizes the importance of 
a strong Lutheran school in the Lone 
Star State. It is believed that Texas 
Lutheran College will soon be the only 
Lutheran college in Texas and will 
receive the active support of all Luth- 
erans in the state. A resolution that 
Lutheran College is to remain a junior 
college was adopted. 


LUTHERAN MERGERS 


The Hebronite, of Hebron Col- 
lege, Nebraska, states that by ac- 
tion of the recent national conven- 
tion of the American Lutheran 
Church at Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, 
Hebron College will continue as one 
of the educational institutions of 
the American Lutheran Church. 
Wartburg College at Clinton, Iowa, 
and Wartburg Normal at Waverly, 
Iowa, will be merged at Clinton. 
Eureka at Eureka, South Dakota, 
will be joined with St. Paul Luther 
College at St. Paul. 
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MERGERS AND ADJUSTMENTS 


The following quotation is taken 
from the annual report for 1931-32 
of the Congregational Education 
Society. 

In common with all other institu- 
tions and business enterprises these 
recent months have been particularly 
difficult for all educational institu- 
tions. The economic pressure has de- 
manded curtailment in every possible 
way and drastic salary cuts. Many 
institutions will not be able to survive. 
Mergers and regional adjustments are 
the order of the day. Under the su- 
pervision of national organizations a 
series of regional conferences is being 
held to study solutions along the line 
of adjustment and combination. The 
Division of Educational Institutions 
has been actively co-operating in such 
matters and has represented the Con- 
gregational interests in many confer- 
ences and committee sessions. 

Rapidly changing conditions in the 
educational field bring new problems 
to light daily. New elements enter 
into the situation such as the develop- 
ment of the four-year teacher col- 
leges, the rapid increase in Junior col- 
leges, and the experimental readjust- 
ment in university programs. All this 
has vitally affected the field of the 
Liberal Arts College. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS GROWING 


One of the larger junior colleges 
of the country has sent in a list of 
43 subscriptions for individual 
members of the faculty for the Jun- 
ior College Journal. If other junior 
colleges, both large and small, will 
do as well in proportion the finan- 
cial future of the Journal will be 
assured. 


FOR JUNIOR COLLEGE AUTHORS 


In order to stimulate undergrad- 
uate writing in the United States 
and to discover new talent that can 
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be developed for American letters, 
the editors of Hound and Horn are 
posting its first annual prize of one 
hundred dollars for the best piece 
of fiction, and a prize of fifty dol- 
lars for the best piece of verse, by 
an undergraduate of any American 
college, junior college, or univer- 
sity. The winning story and poem 
will be published in the summer 
1933 issue of Hound and Horn. The 
competition will close April first. 
Further details can be obtained 
from the publishers, 545 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City. 


SANTA MONICA BUILDINGS 


Construction of new buildings for 
Santa Monica (California) Junior 
College commenced early in De- 
cember. It is expected that the 
buildings will be ready for occu- 
pancy at the beginning of the 
spring semester. When the con- 
struction work is complete Santa 
Monica Junior College will be the 
better by five new buildings. The 
most important of these will be a 
combination auditorium, study hall, 
and library. This will be the largest 
of the new structures and will have 
more floor space than the present 
main building. In order that the 
junior college may give its own 
commercial course a commercial 
building containing three class- 
rooms, each forty feet square, will 
be built. Music and art laboratories 
will also be constructed, each to 
nave a floor space of forty by eighty 
feet. The feature of greatest inter- 
est to the men, who have had in- 
adequate gymnasium facilities ever 
since the opening of the college, 
will be the temporary field house to 
be constructed. This will later be 
converted into two _ classrooms, 
forty by forty. 
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JOHN BROWN COLLEGE SUCCESS 


The John E. Brown (Junior) Col- 
lege has been in operation for thir- 
teen years. At present its enrollment 
totals 145 men and 134 women. Dur- 
ing this time various students have 
been transferred to universities and 
other institutions of higher education. 
This is a report on 112 such cases. In 
explanation of the small number of 
transfers it should be said that in this 
institution the attempt is made to give 
a well-rounded, terminal curriculum 
based on two years of collegiate work. 
Students, therefore, are not encour- 
aged to go on to other institutions. 
The curriculum consists of the funda- 
mental courses in arts and sciences 
and intensive instruction in voca- 
tional fields such as automobile me- 
chanics, printing, and commercial 
training. 

The data below are compiled from 
reports furnished by the institutions 
to which students have transferred, 
but in each instance the grades re- 
ported have been translated into the 
John E. Brown College grading sys- 
tem: For each semester hour of A, 6 
grade points; B, 4 grade points; C, 2 
grade points; D, 0 grade points; E, 
—1 grade point; F, —2 grade points. 

The institutions to which students 
transferred, fifty-two in number, were 
located in nineteen different states 
and the District of Columbia. Table I 
shows the number of students trans- 
ferring to each type of institution. 

The largest number transferring to 
any one institution was thirty-seven to 
the University of Arkansas. Then fol- 
low the Northeastern State Teachers 
College of Tahlequah, Oklahoma, with 
ten, and Arkansas State Teachers Col- 
lege at Conway, with five. 

Theoretically, in a five-point grad- 
ing system (A B C D F) the average 





student should make a C or a 2,00 
record. This is the standard usually 
required for graduation. The median 
for all transfer students from John E., 
Brown College is 2.66, a figure wel] 
above the expected average, and above 
the required average for graduation. 
The normal grade-average median at 
the University of Arkansas fluctuates 
above and below the 2.00 average 
from year to year. 


TABLE I 


TRANSFERS TO OTHER INSTITUTIONS 


Type of Number of Number of 

Institution Colleges Transfers 
Universities ...... 15 54 
Teachers colleges 

and normal 

BEMOOIS 2. sccess 10 26 
Liberal arts col- 

a eee 14 18 
Bible schools ..... 4 8 
Technical schools.. § 6 
EE «snetouwaws 4 4 

Pt «ttenneees 52 116 


Taking the group of transfers as a 
whole, the students have not been as 
successful in the institutions of trans- 
fer as they have been at this college. 
In the writer’s opinion this is due 
mainly to a standard of grading at 
John E. Brown College, and on this 
assumption instructors with a _ tend- 
ency to grade high have been re- 
quested to conform more nearly to 
the normal curve in the future. The 
median grade average at this college 
is 3.30, as compared with 2.66 else- 
where. When type of institutions is 
considered, however, the median is 
found to be higher in every instance, 
except that of universities, at the in- 
stitution of transfer than at John E. 
Brown College. Specific comparisons 
are indicated in Table II. 

One-third of the John E. Brown Col- 
lege transfer students attended the 
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University of Arkansas. This was due 
to the nearness of the University to 
the College, as well as to credit rela- 
tionships. The median of these stu- 
dents was 3.65 for their work at John 
E. Brown College, and 2.05 for their 
work at the University of Arkansas. 


TABLE II 
MEDIAN GRADE AVERAGES 


Institution Brown Elsewhere 
Universities ........ 3.63 2.03 
Teachers colleges and 

normal schools.... 2.72 3.05 
Liberal arts colleges. 3.40 3.86 
Bible schools ....... 3.79 4.29 
Technical schools ... 1.34 1.36 
Re xticenductene 3.32 4.00 


This of course is a Significant differ- 
ence, but the expected average for 
University students has been main- 
tained. In this connection it may be 
pointed out that many of these trans- 
fers date from a time when John E. 
Brown College was solving the organi- 
zation problems with which any new 
institution has to deal. 


C. S. K1tBy 
Superintendent of Education 


THE JOHN E. Brown SCHOOLS 
SILOAM SPRINGS, ARKANSAS 


CARNEGIE REPORT AGAIN 


The Report of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion on State Higher Education in 
California is distinctive both because 
of its far-reaching recommendations 
and because of the method used in 
arriving at them. It also follows a 
method in formulating its findings 
which is novel in survey publications. 

The recommendations which seem 
to me destined to wield the largest 
influence in shaping the future of 
higher education not only in Califor- 
nia but in other states as well are: 

First: Numbers 1 and 2 clearly 
mark the dividing line between sec- 
ondary and higher education at the 
upper limit of the junior college. Sec- 
ondary education, largely under local 
control, is assigned responsibility for 
rounding out general liberal or cul- 
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tural education, and the vocational 
training of those whose life work is 
to call for only semi-professional 
preparation at most. The state as a 
unit is charged with the specialized 
education function, in both the non- 
professional and_ the _ professional 
fields. Such a distinction, if valid, and 
I believe that it is, will call for very 
important modifications in both pub- 
lic-school and _ college organization 
throughout the country. 

Second: Numbers 9 and 10 pro- 
vide for the creation of a State Coun- 
cil for Educational Planning and Co- 
ordination. This council represents a 
new method of securing co-ordination 
between the public school system, 
represented by the State Board of Ed- 
ucation, and the higher educational 
system, as represented by the Board 
of Regents. In its theory, it safeguards 
itself in part at least against the diffi- 
culties which made practically futile 
the work of the State Council of Edu- 
cation in Alabama and the Boards of 
Higher Curricula in Oregon and Wash- 
ington. Whether any board which is 
advisory only can avoid the pitfall of 
futility remains to be seen. Certainly 
even if only as a step between the 
present complete separation of the 
two boards and complete unification 
as represented by Montana, Idaho, and 
New York, provision for this Council 
is a wise recommendation. 

The most significant section of the 
whole report to me is the definition of 
the function of this Council. Note first 
its name: The State Council for Edu- 
cational Planning and Co-ordination 
(the italics are mine). Here is the 
clear recognition that this Council is 
a planning body. This is a leaf for the 
lesson books of all boards of educa- 
tion, trustees, and regents everywhere. 

Educational surveyors may well 
note that this Report of the Carnegie 
Foundation is not a compilation of a 
great array of facts. Facts in quantity 
were gathered and were available to 
the Commission, but the Report rep- 
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resents the findings or interpretations 
of these facts by educators of widest 
experience who worked in conference 
for a considerable period over the 
facts. Only a few of the most impor- 
tant tables of data from the survey 
reports appear in part three, and the 
whole report comprises only 82 pages. 
The main body of the report consists 
of 47 recommendations, each tersely 
stated and followed by a brief argu- 
ment in its defense. This method of 
survey reporting clearly recognizes 
that a survey should be divided into 
two phases: First, fact gathering 
which may be done by technical edu- 
cators, and second, recommendations 
which require the deliberations of the 
wisest educational statesmen. 

This is a genuine contribution to 
survey technique. 

FRED J. KELLY 
Chief, Division of Colleges and 
Professional Schools 
UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


CRANE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


The recent extensive five-volume 
survey of the entire school system of 
Chicago, undertaken by the Division 
of Field Studies of Teachers College, 
contains a chapter of thirty pages in 
Volume II on Crane Junior College. 
The study was made by E. S. Evenden 
and F. B. O’Rear. In Volume V the 
Director of the Survey, George D. 
Strayer, presents a summary of the 
findings and recommendations of the 
entire study. The following extracts 
from this summary are of general in- 
terest. 

Present status of the College.—Crane Jun- 
ior College is offering educational oppor- 
tunities which are at present being accepted 
and utilized in some degree by at least 4,500 
pupils and which are sought by many others 
who cannot be accommodated with existing 
facilities and must now be turned away. The 
budget for the Crane Junior College for 1932 
totals $549,638 as compared with the total 
budgets of $7,320,762 for the three munici- 
pally supported institutions of New York 
City. The survey staff recommends that the 
facilities of this institution be extended as 
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soon as possible in order to permit the ac. 
ceptance of all scholastically qualified sty. 
dents who seek entrance. 

The college plant.—As Crane Junior College 
shares in the use of a building which was 
constructed for high school, many essentia) 
features necessary for college administration 
are lacking. The administrative offices are 
quite inadequate for efficient work. The fa. 
cilities for gymnasium and swimming pool 
are taxed to the utmost. The accepted stanq- 
ards for libraries call for a tenfold increase 
in library appropriations for the Crane Junior 
College. Of this new amount, two-fifths 
should be used for new books and three. 
fifths for library administration. After the 
present financial crisis has passed, Crane 
Junior College should be housed in a physica} 
plant specifically designed for junior college 
use on a site accessible to the students whom 
it is to serve. 

The curricula.—In February 1932, Crane 
Junior College enrolled 3,455 students, of 
which number 972 were women. Of these 
registrants, 1,340 chose literature and arts 
while the remainder were divided roughly in 
the engineering and architecture, commerce 
and administration, pre-law, and pre-medical 
curricula. 

The staff of the College.—Most of the staff 
of Crane Junior College seem well prepared 
for their work and the morale of the group 
appears to be high. Approximately half of 
the staff of 142 hold the Master’s degree, 
about one-fifth hold the Doctor’s degree, and 
about 30 per cent list only the Bachelor's 
degree. 

Program of work.—A critical study of the 
work of Crane Junior College is needed. This 
study would begin with a survey of the field 
of higher education in Chicago and the part 
that Crane Junior College should play in this 
work. Within the junior college field more 
intensive analyses should be made of. the 
educational needs of the individuals compris- 
ing this group. The excellent steps already 
taken in regard to guidance and advisement 
should be extended. It is recommended that 
the duties and responsibilities of the staff en- 
gaged in this work be clarified and extended. 

Development of personnel  service.—The 
study of personnel service should be broad- 
ened to include the entire life of the individ- 
ual registrant. Approximately 60 per cent of 
the mothers and fathers of the pupils en- 
rolled during the present semester were for- 
eign born. Analysis of the transient nature 
of the student membership should reveal how 
the demands of the institution are being met. 
It is recommended that the investigation in- 
clude the adequacy with which Crane Junior 
College is providing advanced educational op- 
portunities for: (1) those who expect to pur- 
sue liberal and professional courses beyond 
the two years offered; (2) those who expect 
to complete their collegiate work at the end 
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of two years or less, with definite vocations 
in view (Crane Junior College does not offer 
such courses at the present time but the in- 
stitution would render increased service and 
further justify its existence were its offerings 
go extended for electricians, automobile me- 
chanics, cabinet makers, sheet-metal work- 
ers, printers, masons, and others); and (3) 
those who wish to utilize the instruction for 
occasional courses, the pursuit of limited 
technical training, and part-time work on the 
adult education basis. Data from such an 
investigation would be of extreme value in 
making the necessary adjustment to the col- 
lege offering and in establishing the most sat- 
isfactory educational and vocational guidance. 

Administration of the College.—The present 
administrative set-up of the College, with the 
dean directly responsible to the assistant su- 
perintendent in charge of secondary schools, 
is satisfactory. Every effort should be made, 
however, to establish this institution as a 
separate educational unit—a distinct college 
enterprise. The applicants for instructional 
and administrative positions in the Crane 
Junior College should be exempted from the 
examinations of the Board of Examiners. 
This provision will make it easier for the 
college administration to recruit specialists in 
the respective fields. The upper limits of the 
salary schedule should be raised to a few 
particularly outstanding members of the staff. 


ORIENTATION OF TRANSFERS 


Stanford University for over two 
decades has recognized and encour- 
aged the development of junior col- 
leges and consequently has in recent 
years been vitally interested in the 
problem of admitting those students 
from junior colleges who would most 
profit from university work. This 
meant a definite interest in the junior 
college student as an individual and 
the formulation of an admission pol- 
icy that would do greatest justice to 
the individual student entering the 
University. 

An equal interest should be mani- 
fested in the induction of these junior 
college students into the spirit and 
activities of the University. This year 
the Vocational Guidance Committee of 
the Associated Students renamed itself 
the Student Committee and assumed 
the larger task of assisting the new 
Students, particularly the new trans- 
fers, in orienting themselves. They 
planned to organize for group action 
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as well as being individually helpful 
to the new men. 

A “get acquainted” smoker for new 
men transfers was held on November 
15 at which President Wilbur, Acting- 
President Swain, the president of the 
Associated Students, the chairman of 
the Student Committee, leaders in sev- 
eral student activities, and others wel- 
comed the new men and assured them 
of their desire to be individually 
helpful. Tap dancing and music gave 
an informal atmosphere. The Student 
Committee has also completed plans 
for a social affair for the new men 
transfers at which they will get a 
chance to meet the women of the Uni- 
versity. 

The writer has for several years 
met all new students who wished to 
come for aid on problems of voca- 
tional guidance. This year his inter- 
ests include the scholastic and general 
adjustment problems of the new men. 
The small number of women in the 
University permits their problems to 
be handled by the Dean of Women 
and her efficient sponsors. A _ series 
of lecture-discussions for new stu- 
dents are being held this quarter on 
problems of study methods and scho- 
lastic adjustment. Plans are being 
crystallized for a more. personal 
“study clinic” for the winter quarter 
and for a scientific clinic on the pho- 
tographic study of eye movements in 
connection with reading habits. Last 
year a beginning was made in the 
provision of Practical Study Aids for 
Stanford students. 

Last year there were 227 junior col- 
lege transfers and 123 other transfers 
admitted to the University. The basic 
problem for the future in the orienta- 
tion of these new students is the pro- 
vision of a dormitory for new upper 
division men where campus residence 
and a group feeling will help bridge 
the first-quarter gap. 


C. GILBERT WRENN 
Assistant Registrar 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
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University Training for the Na- 
tional Service. Proceedings of a 
Conference Held at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, July 14 to 17, 
1931. University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis. 1932. 325 pages. 


This volume makes available in 
printed form the proceedings of a 
Conference on University Training 
for the National Service held under 
the auspices of the University of 
Minnesota and the United States 
Civil Service Commission and with 
the support of various departments 
of the national government, the 
American Political Science Associa- 
tion, and the Social Science Re- 
search Council. 

The purpose of the conference 
was to give an opportunity for the 
representatives of American uni- 
versities and colleges and of the 
United States government to dis- 
cuss their opportunities and re- 
sponsibilities in recruiting and 
training college graduates for the 
national service. 

The first section of the volume 
is given over to papers dealing with 
general problems of recruiting and 
training of personnel for the na- 
tional service. Subsequent sections 
are devoted to the following sub- 
jects: Agriculture, Consular and 
Diplomatic Services, Law, Scien- 
tific Services, Public Welfare, and 
Economics and Statistics. 

In each section two points of 
view are presented: that of the 
government as represented by mem- 
bers of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, the Personnel Reclassifica- 
tion Board, and experts from the 





various departments; and that of 
the representatives of universities 
which offer training. The discys- 
sions following the presentation of 
the various papers are included to- 
gether with excellent charts and 
tables prepared at Washington and 
by the University of Minnesota. 

Employment in the public service 
in the United States has never at- 
tained the distinction that it has ip 
other countries. In England, for in- 
stance, a career in the government 
service is the goal of many a grad- 
uate from Oxford or Cambridge. In 
this country the professions and 
private business have absorbed our 
college graduates; however, with 
employment in these services at a 
standstill it is hoped that more 
graduates will be drawn into the 
public service. 

Until a career in the public serv- 
ice becomes as desirable of attain- 
ment to the college graduate or 
undergraduate as one in law, medi- 
cine, or business, “the greatest need 
at the present time,” in the words 
of Professor William Anderson, of 
Minnesota University, “is that the 
universities shall understand the 
problems of the public service, and 
that contacts shall be established 
between those officers of the gov- 
ernment who recruit and employ 
men, and those officers of the un- 
versities who have charge of special 
types of training.” The publishing 
of the proceedings of the Confer- 
ence on University Training for the 
National Service is an important 
step in this direction. 

HuBERT R. GALLAGHER 
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DOAK S. CAMPBELL* 


EXPLANATION 


1. This list contains all the junior col- 
leges within the United States (insular 
possessions included) and in foreign coun- 
tries which have been reported to No- 
yember 20, 1932. The list is meant to be 
inclusive rather than exclusive, and there- 
fore it contains the names of some institu- 
tions which are doing very little junior 
college work. 

9, Fourteen public junior colleges, with 
an enrollment of 4,421 in 1930-31, and 52 
private junior colleges with an enrollment 
of 6,944 in 1930-31, failed to reply to the 
request for data. For those failing to reply 
to request for data the previous year’s en- 
rollment is given in each case in parenthe- 
ses. Differentiation into freshman, sopho- 
more, and special students was not made 
in 1930-31. Hence, although the repeated 
enrollments are printed in the column 
headed “Freshman” they should be inter- 
preted as total enrollments for the pre- 
ceding year. 

3. No enrollment data are given for 6 
public and 22 private institutions, includ- 
ing 1 public and 3 private insular and 
foreign junior colleges. 

4. Under the column “Accreditation” 
the following code is used: 


A—The American Association of Junior Col- 
leges. The American Association of Junior 
Colleges does not act as accrediting agent 
except in those areas where no authorized 
agency takes account of the junior college. 
All schools which are members of the as- 
sociation are so listed. 

B—The State College Association. 

D—The State Department of Education. 

E—New England Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 

M—Association of Schools and Colleges of the 
Middle States. 

N—The North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. 

S—The Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Southern States. 

U—The State University. 

W—Northwest Association of Secondary and 
Higher Schools. 
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-* Secretary of the American Association of Junior Colleges, Peabody College, Nashville, 


Tennessee. 
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DIRECTORY OF JUNIOR COLLEGE ORGANIZATIONS 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 


dent—Anruurn ANpREws, Grand Rapids Junior Coll Grane, Rapids, Michigan 
Steer —D. Campumtt., Peabody College, Nastivilla, Tesuans _ 


JUNIOR COLLEGE ROUND TABLE OF AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Chairman—Miss Dornotruy ScuHumacHEn, Crane Junior College, Chicago, Tllinois 


JUNIOR COLLEGE SECTION OF NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
DEANS OF WOMEN 


Chairman—Miss Lou Bascock, Stephens College, gy a Missouri 
Secretary—Miss BERTHA GREEN, Los Angeles Junior College, Los Angeles, California 


NEW ENGLAND JUNIOR COLLEGE COUNCIL 


ident—E. E. Cortricut, Junior College of Connecticut, Bri eport, nnecticut 
va el LesLiz Sawyer, Colby J gon a College, New tonion Hampahire 


CALIFORNIA JUNIOR COLLEGE FEDERATION 


ident—C. S. Morris, San Mateo Junior College, San Mateo California 
purstare—W. T. Boyce, Fullerton Junior College,” Fullerton, . Californ 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA JUNIOR COLLEGE ASSOCIATION 


President—MELROWE Martin, Salinas Junior College, Salinas, California 
Secretary—H. F. Taacart, San Mateo Junior College, San Mateo, California 


CENTRAL CALIFORNIA JUNIOR COLLEGE ASSOCIATI 


President—B. E. Jamison, Porterville Junior College, Porterville, Calif 
Secretary—Miss Avuausta LinnemaN, Porterville Junior College, Por 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA JUNIOR COLLEGE 1 


ident—J. W. Hanseson, Pasadena Junior Cc 
eeest ascot A. NELSON, "Glendale Junior 






























President—J. L. Sx1x Junior Col a 
Secretarg—T. 2. Laven, toma + Slag of 


JUNIOR COLLEGE SECTION OF IOWA 


President—Miss Myrta Har.tow. ia Ju 
Secretary—Muss Bess WHITNEY Toure 















Thirteenth Annual Meeting 
of the 


American Association of | 
Junior Colleges 


HOTEL MUEHLEBACH, February 24-25 


A vital program has been prepared—outstanding 
speakers of national standing will discuss 
significant topics 


How should the curriculum be changed to meet modern 
conditions? 
_ ‘How has the depression affected Junior Colleges? 
The Junior College and the problem of leisure time. 
_ Can. class sizes safely be increased? 
Should the “Junior College Journal’ be continued? 


Widespread national representation unusually important 








